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BARNES BOOK NEWS Recent Publications 


B® SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY and How to 
Teach and Call Them 


by RICHARD G. KRAUS, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Musical Arrangements by 
CHARLES LEONHARD. Illustrated by CARL 
PFEUFER. 


“What a pleasant surprise! His (the author's) directions are clearly 
written and the illustrations are exceptionally helpful.’—CHARLES F. 
WECKWERTH, Springfield College. “At last! The square dance book that 
covers every situation, fills every need.’—AMERICAN/ SQUARES. Con- 
tains fifty-five dances, both traditional and modern, with vivid illustra- 
tions which explain each step and music for each dance specially ar- 
ranged for easy playing, plus complete material on how to call, teach 
and conduct the whole program. 


ILLUSTRATED MUSIC $3.00 


B® SPORTS EQUIPMENT Selection, Care and 
Repair 


by VIRGINIA BOURQUARDEZ, Ed.D., Owner, The 
Sportswoman, Inc., and CHARLES HEILMAN, 
Ed.D., Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education, Drake University. 


The new book gives exact descriptions of the construction, materials, 
standards, lasting quality, expected life and proper care of both clothing 
and equipment for twenty-one sports. In addition there are chapters 
on testing procedures and a detailed analysis of the types, properties 
and care of leathers, plastics, rubber, light metals and textiles. 


ILLUSTRATED $5.00 


B® PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION Revised Edition 


by GEORGE T. STAFFORD, Ed.D., Health Co- 
ordinator, University of Illinois. Foreword by 
LAWRENCE J. LINCK. 


“A new and completely revised edition of an outstanding text which 
incorporates the tremendous advances made in the field during World 
War Il.—THE JOURNAL OF THE AAHPER. This revised edition offers a 
sound basis for a program through (1) a clear presentation of the 
physiology of exercise, (2) a thoroug. -overage of the effects of disease 
and malformation on the body, (3) emphasis on the integration of pre- 
ventive measures in the regular physical education program, (4) oa 
complete discussion of physical therapy, and (5) many specific cor- 
rective exercises. 


ILLUSTRATED $3.75 


WINNING BASKETBALL PLAYS 


edited by CLAIR BEE, Head Basketball Coach, 
Long Island University. 


“Both the experienced ond the beginning basketball coach may profit 
from the use of this book.’—THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR. The master 
coach and leading basketball expert gathers together in this volume 300 
championship offensive plays originated by seventy-five championship 
coaches. 

ILLUSTRATED $3.00 


® BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS Revised Edition 


by WILHELMINE E. MEISSNER, Dean of Girls, Bay- 
side High School, New York City; and ELIZABETH 
YEEND MEYERS, Formerly Chairman, Undergrad- 
vate Women’s Physical Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Because of rules changes and subsequent essential changes in tactics 
and techniques, this popular book on basketball for girls has been com- 
pletely revised and rewritten. Includes special material on the limited 
dribble and 105 new diagrams of techniques, practices and floor plays 
with detailed explanations. 

ILLUSTRATED $1.50 


B® SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT Revised Edition 
A Handbook of Information on 19 Sports 
Including the Official Rules 


by JOHN R. TUNIS. Illustrated by JOHAN BULL. 


“We like Tunis’ emphasis on the amateur spirit in sports—octive par- 
ticipation instead of spectatoritis.’—-LIBRARY JOURNAL. Presents the 
origin and background, equipment, playing area, official rules, and a 
bibliography for the following sports: Archery, Badminton, Bicycling, 
Bowling, Deck Tennis, Golf, Handball, Horseshoes, Lawn Bowls, Roller 
Skating, Tennis, Paddle Tennis, Table Tennis, Squash Racquets, Shuffle- 
board, Softball, Skiing, Skating, Volley Ball. 

ILLUSTRATED $3.00 


GAMES THE WORLD AROUND Revised 
Edition 


by SARAH HUNT, Co-director, Camp Kittiwake 
and ETHEL CAIN, Delta State Teachers College. 


“ ... represents a great deal of research and is guaranteed to save many 
valuable hours for people who have hitherto searched far and wide for 
materials of this nature.’—RECREATION. 400 folk games, contests, relays 
and stunts, for the elementary and junior high school child. Classified 
according to country of origin, age level, strenuousness, intellectual 
appeal and adaptability to playing area. 

ILLUSTRATED $3.00 
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RECREATION 
An NEA Department 


Making an Issue 


© We had as much fun making this 
issue as you wil! have reading it. 
Snow means fun; it also means 
participation in a variety of winter 
sports and acti ties. With a bow 
to King Winter, your January 
Journa highlights significant out- 
door programs. 


© Costarring with our winter theme 
are important features which try to 
answer such questions as: [1] Extra 
pay for extra services? [2] Is an ex- 
change of personnel valuable? 
[3] What about physical training 
for veterans? [4] What are health 
needs in tke secondary schools? 
[5] Are state recreation com nissions 
making worthwhile contributions? 


€ Next month's emphasis is facili- 
ties and equipment. The February 
JourNaL also spotlights the services 
and work of the Staff of Health and 
Physical Education, US Office of 
Education. 


© Coming attractions in subsequent 
Journats will include. detailed mo- 
bilization information, student ma- 
jor club pictorial feature, continua- 
tion of academy series, conservation 
and outdoor education article, more 
on the popular sports series, pre- 
post-convention stories, plus 
more of the practical articles which 
you have been requesting —].H.P. 


START THE YEAR 
RIGHT! 


Mail your membership dues 
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HOWLAND 


Famous Molded Aviator 
Watertight Edge 
WHITE — RED — BLUE 


Inner 


194 
\ $7.20 Daz. 
HEAD SHAPED 
Molded Aviator 
Inside Watertight 
Design 


White - Red - 
Yellow - 


193 
$6.00 Doz. 


Blue 
Green 


PRO TYPE 
SKULL CAP 


Pure Gum 
Hand Made 
White 
195 


$6.27 Doz. 


SWIMMER’S ACCESSORIES 
SWIM-AID NOSE CLIP 


Prevents water from entering nose. 
Aids correct breathing. 
Flesh-colored rubber. 
Sanitary Effective 
Recommended by physicians. 


latex 

Light 
Approved by Parents’ Magazine 

and Consumer Service. 


Display Packed $5.50 Doz. 


AUDIPHONE EARDRUM PROTECTOR 


Keeps out water—Admits sound. 
Soft rubber Easily fitted. 


Recommended by ear specialists 


Two extra pairs with attractive display 
$1.65 Doz. 


COMBS 


Pocke: size—5 inch. 


Packed in transparent clearview display 
$7.20 Gross 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 Broadway New York 1, N. Y. 


Write for Complete Swim Wear Catalog 


| Iris Boulton 


|Rosalind Cassidy 


. Edwina Jones 
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1201 ‘Street, Washington, D. C. 
lished monthly from September 

Membership, $3.50; $2.00 of which is Journal subscri 
tion. Subscriptions start only in Jan., Apr., 
torial Office: 1201 16th St., NW, Washington, D.C. Five 
weeks’ notice required for change address. Du- 


Associa- 
Pub- 


goeate copies cannot be sent to replace those unde- 
ivered thru failure to send advance notice. Entered 


as second-class matter at the Post Office, Washing- — 
C., under the act of March 3, 1879. The © 
can be | 


ton, D. 
contents of previous issues 
found by consulting Education Index. 
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Journal and Research Quarterly 
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HAVE YOU 


Renewed your January 
‘51-December ‘51 mem- 
bership? 


Sent in your dues today 
Va so that your publications 
will be continuous? 
Made plans to attend the 
National Convention, De- 
troit, April 16-20? 


to June, 10 issues. | 


Sept. Edi- 


NEWEST ADDITIONS TO 
YOUR Professional Library 


tographical, 
| search; test construction; statisti- 


| 585 pages 


| struments 
| physical education, and recreation. 
| This book provides the necessary 


| 138 pages 


RESEARCH METHODS 

APPLIED TO HEALTH 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


| by the National Research Council 


of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER 


A complete review of research 
methods in the areas of health, 
physical education, and recreation 
—including library, historical, pho- 
and laboratory re- 


cal prediction and writing the 
research report. An indispensable 
book for your continued profes- 
sional growth. 


$5.00 


MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION MATERIAL 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


by the National Research Council 


of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER . 


A companion volume to Research 


| Methods Applied to Heaith, Phys- 


ical Education and Recreation. A 


‘long needed summary of useful 


measurement and evaluation in- 
in health education, 


information in selecting test in- 
struments for the purpose of meas- 


_uring program outcomes. 


$2.50 


Order both today from 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND RECREATION 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Wrese smiling girls are happy and confident... 
so pleased to be wearing their attractive, 
r uniform Moore Gym Suits 


yirt 


A picture of buoyant self-confidence.. 
these girls know their attractive 
Moore Gym Suits show them off at 
their pretty young best! Girls in your 
classes, too, will enjoy a new fecling 
of esprit-de-corps when they are 
dressed alike in style-wise Moore Gym 


\ Suits. Moore Suits come in many 


good-looking, functional designs, a 
rainbow of colors, all sanforized and 
all sensibly priced. See them in our 
new style catalog. You'll also enjoy 
our informative folder, 

“Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 


Write us for your copies. 


If your suits are supplied by 
« local dealer, write us, giving us 


dealer's name 


Figure flattering tunic suit with “““y 
gaily flaring skirt and soft bow tie at 


GYM DEPARTMENT 40 

932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 

11 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 

5225 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CAL. 
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THE 
READERS 
TURN 


THANKS FROM OVERSEAS 


© The following letter was sent 
to President Ainsworth. 


Erik Flensted-Jensen, LYNGBY, DEN- 


MARK. “It is with extreme pleasure and 
gratitude to inform you of the wonderful 
help and assistance I received from many 
AAHPER members during my one-year 
visit in America. 


“L wish it is possible thru your JouRNAL | 


for me to tell, our many friends in your 
organization how happy we all have been 
to be afforded the opportunity to visit 
a great number of universities, high 


schools, YMCA’s, military and naval | 


establishments, and the like 
“Again let me extend grateful appreci- 


ation for your kindness. The warm en- | 


thusiasm hospitality which we 
received will serve as a great inspiration 
to everyone who made this tour of the 
US." 


APPRECIATES KELLOGG BOOK 

Maud Greenwald, copy, wyo. “Many 
thanks to the National Association for 
the valuable gift, An Experience in 
Health Education contributed by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation.” 

© The Association recently made 

available to all professional mem- 

bers a copy of the book mentioned 

in the above letter. 


RATING SHEET DESIRED 


Helen M. Barton, CHAIRMAN, DIVISION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. “In 
our new major department, which was 
forced last year, we wish to develop a 
rating sheet to be used by instructors. It 
is desirable to have this information 
utilized for guidance purposes at mid- and 
terminal semester conferences in con 
junction with other materials. 

“Our committee which is working on 
the project feels that the material avail- 
able to them is most inadequate. Can you 
direct us to some source from which we 
may draw further information?” 


© Any person who knows of an 
institution's work in this area is 
requested to contact Miss Barton. 


Have a Coke 


REG US*PAT ORF 


OPEN TO 
Zuestiou 


* 


Readers are requested to send in 
questions for reply. In the event 
answers cannot be published in THE 
Journat, they will be forwarded to 
the sender via letter. Address all 
queries to “Open to Question,” 
Tue Journat, AAHPER, 1201 
16th Street N.W., Washington 6, 


* 
Q—What is the status of BCG vaccina- 


_ tion for tuberculosis? 


The addition of a vaccine to the 


| present control program requires careful 


and adequate consideration. It has been 
used for more than 25 years and recently 
many millions or people have been vac- 
cinated. However, it must be stated there 
is no evidence that meets strict scientific 
requirements demonstrating that BCG 
affects the control of tuberculosis, despite 
the very suggestive results of a few studies. 


| Since there is no general agreement on 
| such fundamental matters as the prepa- 


ration of a vaccine, the method of vac- 
cination, what constitutes a successful 
vaccination, how resulting immunity may 
be measured, how long such immunity, 
lasts and so forth, the procedure would 
seem to be still in the investigational 
period. 

At the present time, methods which 
have proved effective in tuberculosis 
control should be increasingly applied to 


| all segments of the population, regardless 
| of decreasing mortality figures, as long as 
| tuberculosis remains an important cause 
of death. These measures include mass 


X-ray, case finding, early diagnosis, rapid 
institution of treatment, isolation of open 


| cases, and the restoration of the patient 
| to normal life. 


O—What is the top skiing award in 


the US? 

The Paul Layman Award which is pre- 
sented to the National Classic Combined 
Champion. 

Q—What are the three swords used in 
fencing? 

1) Foil, 2) Epee and 3) Sabre. 
Q—What sport attracts the most at- 
tendance thruout the year? 

Basketball leads the list from a spec- 
tator point of view. 

Q—What is the world's record for the 
running broad jump? 

26’ 8%” achieved by Jesse Owens in 
1935 and not since officially equalled. 
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must be used on the (University of Kentucky ) 


99 
fieldhouse floor Ve 


SEAL-O-SAN the choice COACH RUPP knows what makes the best playing 

of over 6800 Coaches surface from long experience. He says: “I specified that 
'  Seal-O-San must be used on the floor (of the new 
Kentucky Fieldhouse), in spite of the fact that almost 
every other floor finish company has been here asking 
me to give them a chance to put their product on 
the floor. I have refused to do so.” Here he advises 
Seal-O-San for every school gym floor: “I have endorsed 
Seal-O-San hundreds of times every winter in letters to 
school asking me to recommend the best (floor finish) .” 


Year after year the list of satisfied users 
grows . .. many coaches, like Mr. Rupp, 
would have no other finish and have 
reordered time after time for nearly thirty years 


HUNTINGTON 
HUNTINGTON SABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana © Toronto, Canada fe 


New! 1951-52. "Basket Please send the 1951-52 Seal-O-Sen Bastetbell Coaches” 
es Digest,” packed Digest Free to coaches. Others send 25¢ handling. feo. 

with helpful instructions. b 

leading coaches. ‘ 
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Two Important Recent Publications 


from Saunders 


. 


Shaw, Troester & Gabrielsen— 
INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR MEN 


How to learn the sport and how to teach it to others—that’s 
the information you are given in this extremely practical 
book. The sports covered are: Archery, Badminton, Bowl- 
ing, Fly and Bait Casting, Fencing, Golf, Handball, Swim- 
ming and Diving, Tennis, and Table Tennis. 


For each sport, the authors stress effective teaching methods 
for developing the player from the beginner’s level to at 
least an intermediate level of competence. Down-to-earth 
suggestions on class organization ; on the provision of facili- 
ties; and on the selection, purchase, and care of equipment 
are followed by detailed chapters on each of the ten sports. 

By Joun H. Suaw, Dual Professor of Education and Physical Education, Syracuse 
University; Cart A. Troester, Jr.> formerly Dual Professor of Education and Physical 


Education, Syracuse University; and Mitton A. Gasrietsen, Associate Professor of 
Education, New York University. 399 pages, 5%” x 8%”, 121 illustrations. $4.50. 


Mitchell & Crawford— 
CAMP COUNSELING 


This unique book is the first comprehensive text especially 
designed for courses in camp counseling. It follows closely 
the plan of a standard college course in Camp Counseling 
as outlined by the Leadership Training Committee of the 
American Camping Association. 


The first part of the book covers the growth and significance 
of organized camping, the successful counselor’s qualities 
and responsibilities, and general principles of program 
planning. The second part contains a wealth of how-to-do-it 
information on all phases of camping activities. 262 illus- 
trations enliven and enlarge the text matter. 

By A. Viota Mitcuett, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of 


Maryland; and Ipa BarxspaLe Crawrorp, formerly Art Supervisor, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 388 pages, 54” x 8%”, 262 illustrations. $4.25. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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GUNNAR A. PETERSON 
and 
JOHN H. SHAW 


IN THE 
WINTER 


uf 


Syracuse University, Audio Visual Lab. 


Syracuse Moves Outdoors 


ITH the advent of the winter 

season, colleges no longer are 
confining their activities to the basket- 
ball court, the bowling alley, the 
swimming pool, and the other indoor 
sports areas. The out-of-doors in win- 
ter is calling more and more sports- 
minded collegians to the thrills of 
speeding down snow covered hills, 
climbing with ice ax and crampons to 
conquer windswept peaks, snowshoe- 
ing thru pine forests, skimming over 
frozen waterways skates, and 
camping comfortably tho the snow 
be deep and the mercury at its lowest 
ebb. These are the things that have 
brought Syracuse University students 
to the realization that winter with its 
ice and snow can be a delightful time 
to be out of doors. 

There are a number of programs on 
the Syracuse campus that are actively 
promoting winter sports. Outstanding 
among these are the Skiing and Outing 
Club programs, both of which are 
corecreational and open to anyone in- 
terested in participating. 


Facilities 


The university administration has 
recognized the importance of winter 
sports, and in 1947 converted a large 
barn on the university farm into a ski 
lodge. A winter recreation area was 
developed including a ski hill, com- 
plete with rope tow, and 15-meter ski 
jump, with floodlights for evening 
classes and recreational skiing. A 
large lighted skating rink is also a 
part of the facilities. The ski lodge, 
which has a director on a year-round 
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basis, is equipped with a large meet- 
ing room and lounge, snack bar, of- 
fices, repair shop, team rooms, waxing 
room, and locker space for 2000 skiers. 
The university also owns two prop- 
erties in good skiing and hiking areas. 
One, 12 miles south of Syracuse, 
called “Little Tuck” has a 400 foot 
drop in one-third of a mile run. The 
other, 45 miles northeast of the cam- 
pus is adjacent to Snow Ridge which 
has a 1200 foot tow, and 1500 slope 
with a 450 foot drop in elevation. 
Pinebrook Lodge, a beautiful re- 
sort estate on Saranac Lake, was given 
to the university last year. It has 
served as a winter sports center for 
some of the Outing Club winter climb- 
ing expeditions in the Adirondacks. 


Skiing Program 

Ski School—The skiing program has 
a number of facets: Ski School, con- 
ducted as a part of the physical-edu- 
cation program and for which credit 
may be obtained, has attracted na- 
tional attention by the excellence of 
its teaching program. With a staff of 
34 student instructors, trained by the 
director of Ski School, the school en- 
rolls six to nine hundred students an- 
nually in its 13 week course. 

Beginning with two weeks of in- 
door instruction, the classes then move 
outdoors to actual skiing on the uni 
versity hill. Occasionally, when the 
snow is scarce, straw is utilized as a 
substitute, or buses transport the 
classes a few miles to a more snow 
covered area. This year crushed ice 
will be used in the absence of snow. 


Ski Patrol—An organized Ski Patrol 
has been developed to handle the 
accident prevention and safety part 
of the ski program. Its members vol- 
untarily receive intensive training in 
first aid, with specialization in winter 
sports accidents and their treatment. 
Patrol members spend untold hours 
policing ski slopes, maintaining safe 
conditions and caring for injured 
skiers. 

Varsity Skiing—Syracuse has a Var- 
sity Men’s Tam, a Varsity Women’s 
Team, and a Freshman Men’s Team. 
All three have regularly scheduled 
competition as with other university 
sports. 

Ski Club—One-hundred and. -sev- 
enty-four of the students enrolled last 
year passed the Nationa] Ski Associa- 
tion Fourth Class Test, and 31 passed 
the third class test. Skiers who pass 
the fourth class test are eligible to 
become members of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Ski Club (SUSKI), which has 
a recreational program of its own. 

The club has been very active in 
working on the development of the 
university ski area — conditioning 
slopes, seeding and sodding the ski 
jump, and in conjunction with the 
Outing Club, it is building a cabin 
in the Mt. Mason area, 10 miles south 
of the campus. In addition to its 
weekly meetings, the club schedules 
ski meets with neighboring ski clubs, 
and sponsors two camping and skiing 
trips; one to Tuckerman’s ravine on 
Mt. Washington during Easter vaca- 
tion, the other to the Laurentians in 
Canada during Christmas vacation. > 
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Winter Carnival—The Ski Club an- 
nually conducts the skiing events for 
the University Winter Carnival—one 
of the oldest college winter carnivals 
in the country. The aim of this carni- 
val is general participation of the stu- 
dentbody. This past year more than 
100 students participated in the sports 
events, another 100 worked actively 
on committees, and more than 6000 
students attended the weekend activ- 
ities. 


Outing Club 


The Ski Lodge is also the head- 
quarters of the Syracuse University 
Outing Club. One of the largest or- 
ganizations on the campus, it attracts 
more than 500 students to its varied 
activities. Carrying on a program de- 
signed to focus attention on the out- 
of-doors, the club has developed a 
great deal of interest in mountain 
climbing, winter and summer camp- 
ing, canoeing, bicycling, horseback 
riding, skiing, snowshoeing, swimming 
and the like. 

During the winter, the Outing 
Club's outdoor program centers around 
winter camping, snowshoeing and 
mountain climbing. The club features 


low cost trips and tries to make it pos- 
sible for those with little or no expe- 
rience to participate in its program. 
One three weeks’, all expense canoe 
ride to Hudson Bay cost each individ- 
ual only $50. Ordinarily weekend trips 


tun about $2.50. The club is very 
proud of its ability to keep food costs 
to less than 75¢ per day. 

Beginning early in October, week- 
end camping projects to nearby points 
of interest are arranged as preliminary 
shakedown trips to condition members 
for the more rigorous ventures to be 
undertaken later in the winter. 

During these trips, the students are 
given a chance to test out equipment 
and become acquainted with various 
types of packs, sleeping bags, and cook- 
ing gear. The campers also have an 
opportunity to plan menus and prac- 
tice cooking various foods. The club 
owns tents, sleeping bags, cooking 
equipment, and general camping gear. 
These are loaned students at a very 
nominal replacement fee. 

With the beginning of the snow 
season in the Adirondacks, about 175 
miles. from campus, hardly a weekend 
passes without a group of Outing Club 
members going up into the mountains 


for real winter camping and mountain 
climbing. Every group that leaves 
the campus has had at least one pre- 
paratory meeting to go over personal 
equipment, to plan for transportation, 
to assign food purchasers, and to study 
maps and previous reports of the area. 
Each group selects one person to act 
as leader and to be responsible for the 
organization of the trip and all work 
assignments. 

The smooth functioning of such a 
group requires a great deal of advance 
planning. Winter cathping is very 
different from ordinary summer camp- 
ing—food preparation, housing, cloth- 
ing, and pack weight present unique 
problems not encountered in the sum- 
mertime. 
| Mountain climbing requires skill 
beyond that gained in winter camping. 
A student who ventures forth to climb 
one of the 4000 or 5000 foot mountain 
peaks in the Adirondacks must be in 
good physical condition so that he 
will not be a burden to the rest of the 
group making the ascent. While the 
Adirondacks aren’t the highest in the 
country, they do offer a challenge to 
persons interested in meeting face to 
face the frigid winds and icy blasts 
of a rocky mountain top. 

Previous preparation in terms of the 
right equipment, extra supplies, and 
emergency gear is an absolute neces- 
sity. The students come to realize 
that it is much safer for a group to 
stop short of its mountain-top objec- 
tive rather than to expose a member 
to any undue hazard. Such decision 
making is vital to the success and en- 
joyment of the group experience and 
is an essential part of the student's 
training. 

Snowshoes are used by the Outing 
Club for its winter outdoor program 
primarily because they can be utilized 
with a minimum of instruction and 
practice. They are also much cheaper 
than a ski outfit and lighter and safer 
for the novice. 

With students all over the country 
demanding programs where they can 
enjoy the winter outdoors, many col- 
leges are setting up activities similar 
to the Ski School, Ski Club, and Out- 
ing Club and are offering courses in 
the field of winter activities. On the 
Syracuse campus one course, “Organ- 


ized Camping and Campcraft,” in- 
cludes emphasis on winter outdoor ac- 
tivities and gives students practical ex- 
perience in snowshoeing, skiing, and 
in actual winter camping. In another 
course, “Leadership in Outing Club 
and Related Group Activities,” the 
group process is stressed in planning 
for and carrying out the complete pro- 
gram of outing activities. 


Cooperation from Other Groups 


A great deal of assistance in the 
form of trail development and _ pro- 
gram promotion in a state like New 
York is secured from the Conservation 
Department and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. There is also an 
ever-increasing trend toward winter 
sports instruction by city park and rec- 
reation departments. The city of Syr- 
acuse has operated a ski school for 
the public on weekends ia the city 
parks for several years. 

Organizations such as the Adiron- 
dack “Mountain Club, which has chap- 
ters in many cities, have been active 
in stimulating winter mountaineering 
in the Adirondacks. They have spon- 
sored an award of a simple cloth patch 
to individuals who successfully climb 
five 4000 foot peaks in this area. Dur- 
ing the past winter, 11 Syracuse stu- 
dents have earned this award and the 
Outing Club has conducted 25 camp- 
ing and climbing expeditions. 


Challenging Experience 


In few experiences today is there 
the challenge to the abilities and re- 
sources of an individual which com- 
bine the exercise of the selfdisciplines 
that winter camping and mountain- 
eering do. While each member doesn’t 
make all the choices and decisions as 
a distinct individual, he is a part of a 
group where his expression and_par- 
ticipation is important. 

‘The tense situations that often oc- 
cur bring to the surface the inner 
qualities of the individual—his ability 
to share—his putting aside personal 
feelings for the group's welfare, and 
his recognition of the needs of others. 
The experience constantly emphasizes 
the necessity for the development of 
those qualities that will enable the 
student to participate fully in meeting 
others of life’s challenges. 


GUNNAR PETERSON and JOHN SHAW are with the Syracuse University Division of 
Teacher Training in Physical Education (Men), the latter being chairman of the division. 
MR. PETERSON is in charge of the Outing Club activities described in the article. 
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This is a reproduc- 
tion of pages from 
a folder prepared 
by the American 
Association for 
Health, Physical 
ae Education, and 
Recreation. Altho 
released during 
American Educa- 

H cation Week, it is 
fe intended for use 
{ all year long. It 
a). is available at the 
NEA for 30c per 

package of 25. 


Drowings, Courtesy 
NEA Journal. 


AMERICAN 


concerned 
SOCIATION FOR = 


f THE 
A DEPARTMENT OF aTiON 


ATION AS 


You can help a child gain a 
sense of personal worth by 


Accepting every child os a worthy 
person. 
Seeking the cause of behovior 
rather than punishing behavior. 
Making it possible for every child 
to experience success in some 
aspect of school living. 

Assisting each child to understand 
and solve personal problems. 
Developing in children an under- 
standing that friendship and af- 
fection must be earned. 


‘eclth in Our Schools. 320p. 1950. $3. (2) 


Home and School Can Help cy Healthy Child 


79 


Can you hela? 


Deveep Heath In Chien 


Encouraging each child to use and nes? 
develop his own best abilitie. 


You can help a child win ~ 


recognition by 

Learning to know each child well 
enough to recognize his special 
needs and abilities thru his health 
and academic record, home visits, 
and observation. 

Using the above information to 
provide appropriate experiences. 
Providing opportunities for each 
child to exhibit a special ability 
for the group. 
Arranging small group games and 
work which enable children to 
associate enjoyably with their 
classmates. 


EDUCATION WEER NOVEMBER 


YOU CAN HELP 


You can help a child 
participate as an accepted 
member of the classroom 
group by 

Giving the closs opportunities to 
do group planning, talk thru situ- 
ations, and make decisions. 
Planning projects on which the 
class may work as a group. 
Guiding each child in making a 
contribution to the group which is 
important in carrying forward the 
general project. 

Extending the range of interest in 
all children and their recognition 
of the responsibilities of group 
membership—in the school, home, 
community, nation, and world. 


1.95 6 
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‘TIS customary for every field and 

profession to pay tribute in some 
way to its members who have rendered 
outstanding service. The American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation honors eight 
members each year with the Gulick 
Award, the Honor Awards, and the 
Anderson Award. 

The recipients of these awards are 
members of the profession who have 
been and are currently making notable 
contributions to the fields of health, 
physical education, recreation. 
They are presented annually at the 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion. 

As the time for the selection of the 
1951 candidates draws near, a_ brief 
biographical sketch of each of last 
year’s recipients serves a double pur- 
pose. It recalls the achievements and 


services the eight people pictured here | 


have rendered in their respective fields. 

It also serves as a reminder and yard- 
stick for members of the Association 
to keep in mind as they select candi- 
dates to receive the awards in 1951. 
Members of this year’s Gulick Award 
Committee are: 

Helen Manley, chairman 

Raymond O. Duncan 

George J. Fisher (honorary) 

Pauline Hodgson 

Grace Houghton 

Rosallia Kurz 

Mabel Shirley 

Charles E. Weckwerth 

Carl Young 
Honor Awards Committee members 
are: 

Helen Manley, chairman 

Pauline Hodgson 

Ruth Lins 

Ben W. Miller 

F.. Benton Salt 

Eva Seen 
Members of the Anderson Award Com- 
mittee include: 

S. B. Sudduth, chairman 

Gerald A. Garafola 

Willard N. Greim 

Elizabeth Hayes 

Kathro Kidwell 

Russell H. Lyons 

Leo J. Samuelson 


Gulick Award 


Tue Gulick Award was given to Eliza- 
beth Burchenal at the National Con- 
vention in Dallas, April 1950, as a rec- 
ognition of her 
many years of 
continual meri- 
torious service in 
physical educa- 
tion. The cita- 
tion noted that 
both Dr. Gulick 
and Dr. R. ‘Tait 
McKenzie held 
her highest 
regard. When 
she was selected 
as a charter member of American 
Academy of Physical Education, Dr. 
McKenzie stated “the introduction of 
the folk dance movement has marked 
the beginning of a new era in physical 
education!” 

Her promotion of the American folk 
dance movement is her most distin- 
guished contribution toward enrich- 
ment of life for both youth and adults 
in the fields of health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation. 

She was one of the organizers of the 
Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Herbert Hoover. 
As organizer and first chairman of the 
Women’s Athletic Section, she served 
over a period of years promoting poli- 
cies concerning women’s and girl’s ath- 
letics which later were adopted. 

Miss Burchenal’s original research 
in folk dance—its music and collection 
—has been carried on continuously 
since 1916 both here and in Europe. 
She has published 10 volumes and 
three more are being prepared. 

In recent years, Miss Burchenal at- 
tended the London and Paris UNEsco 
meeting on Folk Arts. In 1943, Bos- 
ton University conferred upon her the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science, 


Dr. Burchenal 


with the citation:—“Recognized thru- 
out the entire world of physical educa- 
tion as a leader in the field of folk 
arts.” 

Miss Burchenal as the 1950 recipient 
of Dr. Gulick’s Award is carrying out 
the vision he pointed out to her as the 
life career in which she could render 
the greatest service. 


Anderson Award 


Hucu B. Masrers was born in Leon- 
ard, Texas, attended North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, and did 
graduate work at Columbia University 
and the University of Chicago. His 
professional experience includes prin- 
cipal of a jun- 
ior high, super- 
intendent of 
schools, critic 
teacher, and col- 
lege teacher of 
education and 
curriculum. 

In 1938 he 
had a_ research 
fellowship with 
the General Ed- 

Mr. Masters ucation Board to 
study the influence of radio on youth. 
He has been a visiting lecturer on edu- 
cation with the University of Michigan 
and Northwestern University. 

He came to the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation in 1939 as Camping Director. 
He is presently Educational Director 
with the foundation. He has done ex- 
tensive work in many different types 
of community programs involving the 
use of local resources and the develop- 
ment of school camps, and in the con- 
tinuation of education and adminis- 
tration. 

Recently, he has worked with state 
departments of education ‘and univer- 
sities in the development of in-service 
and preservice training programs in the 
field of education. 

Thru Mr. Masters, the book An Ex- 
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perience in Health Education was sent 
complimentary to all professional mem- 
bers of the AAHPER. 


Honor Awards 


Lioyp Merepirn Jonrs was born in 
Attica (Kans.), and received his early 
education in the public schools of that 
community. He 
attended the 
University of 
Wichita where 
he received the 
‘A.B. degree, and 
Columbia Uni- 
versity where he 
was awarded the 
M.A. and Ph.D. 
degree. 
He is now Pro- 
Dr. Jones fessor of Physi- 
cal Education at the Pennsylvania 
State College in charge of professional 
preparation and research. 

His teaching career started in the 
Wichita Public Schools and he has 
taught in the Western State College 
of Education (Michigan) and West 
Virginia University. He has been an 
active participant in many school and 
community surveys, conferences and 
workshops including the National Con- 
ference on Health in Colleges (1947), 
the National Conference on Under- 
graduate Professional Preparation at 
Jackson’s Mill (1948) and the Na- 
tional Conference on Graduate Study 
at Pere Marquette (1950). 

He has served as consultant to school 
districts in Pennsylvania and Maryland 
and to other educational commissions. 

Dr. Jones is now Vice President, 
Physical Education, of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation and a Fellow of 
the American Academy of Physical 
Education. Extremely interested in 
strengthening local and state profes- 
sional associations, he served as chair- 
man of the AAHPER Committee 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


which prepared the Handbook for Lo- 
cal, State and District Associations and 
was director of the Working Confer- 
ence in Atlantic City for Eastern Dis- 
trict officers and committee chairman 
(1950). 

He is on the editorial board of the 
Research Quarterly and The Physical 
Educator and is active in the coopera- 
tive upgrading of professional educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania thru official agen- 
cies and professjonal associations. 


Exizaseru was born in Huron 
(S. Dak.) and attended public schools 
at Mitchell, S. Dak. Her B. A. degree 
is from the University of Wisconsin 
later receiving an M.A. from New York 
University and the Ed.D. from Stan- 
ford University. 

Her career in- 
cludes _profes- 
sional experience 
as Director of 
Physical Educa- 
tion for High 
School Girls, Pe- 
oria (Ill.); Su- 
pervisor of Phys- 
ical Education, 
City Schools, So. 
St. Paul (Minn.); 
Director of Physical Education for 
High School Girls, Berkeley (Calif.); 
Professor of Physical Education for 
Women, Pamona and Claremont Col- 
leges, Claremont (Calif.).- Since 1946 
she has been Professor of Health Edu- 
cation, Fresno State College, Fresno 
(Calif.) and Health Education Con- 
sultant, California State Department 
of Education. 

From 1928 to 1946, Dr. Kelley has 
made great contributions to the field 
of physical education thru her untiring 
efforts in the interest of girls and 
women. She was associated with the 
Women’s Division, National Amateur 
Athletic Federation and later with Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics. 
For five years, she served as adviser 


Dr. Kelley 


for the Athletic Federation of College 
Women. 

Her contribution to the advance- 
ment of our profession has continu 
ously been made since 1935 by holding 
various offices in the California State 
Association, the Western Society of 
Departments of Physical Education for 
College Women, and the National As- 
sociation of Physical Education for 
College Women, as well as her leader- 
ship thru the chairmanship of impor- 
tant committees. 


More recently her interest and efforts : 


have been directed toward health edu- 
cation, serving as consultant in that 
field for the California State Depart- 
ment of Fducation since 1946. She 
participated in the Jackson’s Mill Con- 
ference and a later conference in 
Washington, D. C., contributing to 
teacher education in health education. 


Lronarp Larson was born in Warren 
(Minn.) and attended public school 
there. He received a B.A. from Con- 
cordia College, a B.P.E. and M.Ed. 
from Springfield College Mass.) and 
a Ph.D. from New York University. 
He is also a grad- 
uate of the Off- 
cers’ Training 
School and 
School for Spe- 
cial Services, 
USAF, 1942-43. 
profes- 
sional experience 
includes teach- 
ing in the sec- 
ondary schools, 
Pelican Rapids 
(Minn. ); instructor, professor, and Di- 
rector of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education, Springfield Col- 
lege (Mass.); Director, Research and 
Physical Training N.S.A.F., Washing- 
ton, D.C. He is at present Professor 
of Education, New York University. 
Dr. Larson is well-known to the pro- 
fession thru his many contributions to 
the research literature. Since 1933, 
periodicals have been publishing his 
articles reporting on research studies 
dealing with tests and measurements 


Sardou Studio 
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in physical education and physiology 
of exercise. 

He is coauthor with Dr. J. H. Me- 
Curdy of The Physiology of Exercise 
and the McCurdy-Larson Test of 
Cardiorespiratory Efficiency. From 
1936-1940, he worked with Dr. Mc- 
Curdy on research for the Army-Navy 
in cardiorespitatory function. Upon 
invitation of General Armold, he served 
as Special Consultant for the Air Force 
on Physical Fitness and Physical Fit- 
ness Research and Testing Procedures. 
He jointly authored the Air Force 
Physical Fitness Test. 

Dr. Larson has served on numerous 
committees in Massachusetts, New 
York State, Eastern District Associa- 
tion, and the National Association on 
professional preparation, measurement 
and evaluation, and other phases of 
professional work. He has been an 
Associate Editor of the Research Quar- 
terly and is on the editorial board of 
the Journal of Physical Education, 
YMCA. A Fellow in the American 
Academy of Physical Education, Dr. 
Larson is in Who’s Who in American 
Education, Leaders in Education, and 
Who's Who in the East. 


E:eanor Metueny was born in Man- 
hatten (IIl.) and attended public 
schools in that state. She received the 
B.S. degree from the University of Chi- 
cago, the M.A. and Ph.D. from the 
State University of Iowa. 

Her profes- 
sional experience 
includes second- 
ary-school teach- 
ing in Peotone 
and Besseville 
(Tll.); Secretary, 
Assistant, and 
Research Assist- 
ant, Child Wel- 
fare and Physi- 
cal Education, 
State University 
of lowa; Assistant Professor of Hygiene 
ind Physical Education, Wellesley 
College; Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion since 1942 and presently at the 
University of Southern California. 

Eleanor Metheny has directed her 
professional leadership toward research 
on measurement and evaluation, stand- 
ards in women’s athletics, and general 
contributions to the development of 
the profession of physical education. 


Dr. Metheny 
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She has served in her state, district and 
Natianal Associations. 

Reports of her research studies have 
appeared, not only in our own Research 
Quarterly, but in The Foil, The Amer- 
ican Journal of Physiology, Child De- 
velopment, Human Biology, Progres- 
sive Physical Education, Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, and others. 

Dr. Metheny’s interests have ex- 
tended beyond the boundaries of the 
United States, having served as Con- 
sultant to Civil Information and E.du- 
cation Section, GHQ, Tokyo, Japan, 
and in the Education Division, 
USAMGIK in Seoul, Korea. 

She was responsible for the bisst 
Conference of Women’s Leaders As- 
sociation of Japan 1947 and _ her 
article “A Modern Philosophy of Phys- 
ical Education,” appears in Japanese 
in the Proceedings this organization 
published. 

She has been Associate Editor of the 
Research Quarterly and is listed in 
Who's Who in American Education. 


Guavys Scotr was born in Chrisman 
(Ill.) and attended public schools 


there. She received the B.A. degree 
from DePauw University and the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degree from the University 
of lowa. 

Her profes- 
sional experience 
includes Asso 
ciate Professor 
of Physical Edu- 
cation, Northern 
State Teachers 
College, Aber- 
deen (S.D.); Di- 
rector of Physi- 
cal Education 
for Women, 
State Teachers 
College, Dickinson (N.D.). She is 
now Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Iowa. 

Dr. Scott is well-known for the work 
she has done in the field of testing— 
motor ability tests for college women, 
achievement examinations in various 
sports, and skill tests. She is continu- 
ally engaged in research and stimulates 
her graduate students to conduct 
studies. Her kinesiology text is widely 
recognized in the field. 

Not confining her work to research, 
Dr. Scott has been active in state, dis- 


Dr. Scott 


trict and National Association work for 
AAHPER as well as the Association 
of Physical Education for College 
Women, holding office and committee 
chairmanship in both of these organ- 
izations. 

She has made significant contribu- 
tions to women’s athletics thru her 
services to the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, particularly in the 
fields of basketball and swimming, by 
aiding with rules interpretations, con- 
ducting teaching and officiating clinics. 
Her work as Associate Editor of the 
Research Quarterly is of immeasure- 
able value in ihe research fields of 
health aud physical education. 


Bex Muier was born in Otwell 
(Ind.), attended public school in Wal- 
dron (Ind.) and received the A.B and 
M.S. degree trom Indiana University. 
His Ph.D. is from New York Univer- 
sity. 

His rich pro- 
fessional experi- 
ence includes 
five years of pub- 
lic-school _teach- 
ing, coaching, 
supervision, su- 
pervised teach- 
ing and admin- 
istration in phys- 
ical education in 

Blackstone the elementary 

Dr. Miller schools and jun- 
ior and senior high schools of Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; seven-and-one-half years 
of university experience at Indiana 
University. He directed the physical 
fitness program for men during the 
war for civilian students, ASTP, and 
teacher education. 

From 1943 to 1948 he was Executive 
Secretary of the AAHPER giving his 
enthusiastic interest, understanding, 
and untiring efforts in the guidance, 
direction, and promotion of our pro- 
fession. At present, he is Executive 
Director, American Youth Hostels. 
[See page 20.] 

Dr. Miller is the author of numerous 
articles, reports, and editorials appear- 
ing in the NEA Journal, Tue JourNat 
of the AAHPER, Physical Educator, 
Safety Education, Research Quarterly, 
and many other publications. Hc bas 
given faithful and capable service to 
the many jobs he has undertaken for 
the profession. 
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HE Basketball Committee is com- 

posed of 15 persons and a number of 
advisory members. The chairman is 
elected for a two-year period by a vote 
of the members of the Rules and Edi- 
torial Committee with approval of the 
NSWA Legislative Board. Committee 
members are selected by the chairman 
from suggestions made by state basket- 
ball chairmen and others who have beca 
active in this sport. An attempt is made 
to have representatives from high schools, 
colleges, and recreation groups. 

No person may serve as a member of 
the Basketball Committee for more than 
three years unless, she is elected chair- 
man, considered ve:y hard to replace, or 
is appointed Interpretations Chairman. 
Each year, there is approximately a one- 
third turnover in the personnel of the 
committee. Only the active members of 
the committee have a vote in executive 
meetings of the committee, the advisory 
members do not vote. 

The Basketball Committee works 
closely with the state basketball chair- 
inen who are appointed by the state 
NSWA representatives. The effective- 
ness of the state chairmen’s work deter- 
mines, in a large measure, the degree to 
which the national committee is able to 
meet the needs of all groups. Thru 
state basketball chairmen, the committee 
also works with state high school ath- 
letic associations. 

The functions of the Rules Commit- 
tee is to edit for publication the annual 
Basketball Guide, which carries the off- 
cial rules, and also to revise and clarify 
the rules in the light of the needs and in- 
terests of all groups, players, spectators, 
coaches, and officials. ‘The committee 
functions as a steering committee in the 
capacity of rendering service to all 
groups. 

The work of the Basketball Commit- 
tee is directed toward arriving at one set 
of basketball rules for girls and women 
which will have universal use. The com- 
mittee conducts studies in order to se- 
cure information concerning controver- 
sial issues, and finally this committee 
works toward the improvement of stand- 
ards for participation in basketball in 
the United States. 

Specifically, the committee functions 
in the following manner: 


The state chairman of basketball (ap- 
pointed by the State NSWA tepresenta- 
tive) and the rating boards are the “field 
workers” for the Basketball Committee. 
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NSWA Basketball Committee at Work 


BERNICE FINGER 


These two groups are requested by the 
committee to send to the‘chairman sugges- 
tions for rule change and problems they 
wish considered. Furthermore, each year 
the Guide carries a plea for persons inter- 
ested in the game to keep the committee 
informed as to their reactions to the rules. 
The committee needs to have favorable 
*comments as well as constructive sugges- 
tions and statements of problems. 


During the past several years, a num- 
ber of rule changes to meet problems 
which have arisen have been submitted 
to the committee. These suggested 


BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 
EXPERIMENT 


Information on current experiments in 
techniques of basketball officiating as 
described in the 1950-51 Basketball 
Guide may be secured from Dorothy 
Martin, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 


changes have come from the women lead- 
ers of basketball who have been working 
with this sport for a long time, The 
suggestions were of such a nature that 
the committee needed to have carefully 
collected data on which to base their 
decisions. 

The Committee on Experimentation 
was established to meet this need. _ Its 
purpose was to experiment, and to collect 
objective data so that the Basketball 
Committee would have a basis on which 
to make decisions for rules changes. 

The work of the Committee on Ex- 
perimentation was expanded by means 
of the nationwide experimental rules pro- 
gram and the questionnaire in the Guide. 
The purpose of this procedure was to 
secure the opinions of coaches, officials, 
and players and thus give the committee 
objective evidence for comprehensive 
tule changes. 

Prior to the meeting of the Rules Com- 
mittee, the chairman tabulates all of the 
suggestions which have been sent to her. 
At the rules meeting, the complete rules 
section is read thru by the group. Wher- 
ever a section or a rules change comes 
up, for which a comment has been re- 
ceived, the committee takes time out to 
consider the suggestion. 


If the suggestions involve a major 
change, the committee considers the 
number of requests for such a change 
and their source. For example, 20 sug- 
gestions from one rating board, one state 
or city would be considered as having 
much less weight than those from 20 
boards, states, or cities. If the comm: 
tee believes that the request for major 
tules changes might result in a better 
game, and if the request comes from a 
number of persons representing a large 
area in several sections of the country, a 
referral is made to the Committee on 
Experimentation. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Experimentation is selected by the chair- 
man of the Basketball Committee. Every 
effort is made to secure a person who is 
skilled in research. This subcommittee 
sets up the experiment on changes re- 
ferred to them by the Rules Committee. 
During the first year groups are selected 
from high schools, colleges, and recrea- 
tion organizations to carry the experi- 
ment for a period sufficiently long to se- 
cure reliable figures. The results are 
tabulated and a report is made to the 
Rules Committee. 

If the initial report is favorable, i .¢ 
Rules Committee does one of the follow- 
ing: [1] the suggested change becomes an 
official rule; [2] the suggested change be- 
comes an optional rule; [3] the suggested 
change continues in the experimental 
stage open to the country-at-large to try 
and report their findings by means of the 
questionnaire provided in the Guide for 
the convenience of those participating in 
the experiment. The results ote the 
open experiment determine whether or 
not the change is made in the rules. 

The members of the committee have 
atiempted to keep all persons informed 
of its work thru articles appearing in each 
Guide, namely, “Change the Rules, Yes 
or No,” “The Editorial Comment,” and 
the article on experimentation. 

The committee urges that those in- 
terested in women’s athletics participate 
actively in the work of the committee. 
Your opinions and reactions are essential 
for sound progress and wise decisions. 
Use the channels set up for this pur- 
pose—the state basketball chairmen, and 
the Committee on Experimentation (any 
reaction backed up by participation has 
more weight). 


BERNICE FINGER is Chairman of the NSWA Basketball Committee. The author 


teaches physical education at Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 
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ROM the pioneer life of this coun- 

try comes a basic concept for re- 
directing secondary-school education. 
The notion that people learn thru 
working together in small community 
groups on common problems is a herit- 
age from our forefathers, as funda- 
mental to democratic living today as it 
was yesterday. With this concept as its 
core, camping education as an exten- 
sion of the regular secondary-school 
program is a new development for 
vitalizing learning experience. 

‘Traditionally, camping has not been 
a part of the public-school program. 
Many activities of today’s camping pro- 
grams were merely the necessary ones 
for daily living in early America. Liv- 
ing in a simple community setting with 
the necessity for using its resources to 
provide needs was not a unique experi- 
ence then. In 1950 it is. 

For city children, camping affords 
an opportunity for understanding the 
sources and processes of securing those 
necessities upon which their lives de- 
pend. Rural youngsters have a chance 
to gain insight into the cooperative 
and competitive social aspects of com- 
munity life. The camping experience 
can evoke an appreciation of the devel- 
opment of civilization that might never 
come from reading history books. 

If we did not believe that it is im- 
perative to recognize change and adapt 
education accordingly, schools would 
have remained static, rigidly dis- 
ciplined training centers limited to the 
basic tool subjects. Instead experi- 
mentation and evaluation are constant 
processes for the purpose of mecting 
ever-changing needs. This peculiar 
strength of our educational system de- 
rives from the fact that it is free, uni- 
versal, and controlled by local people. 

Across the country the values of 
school camping programs are being 
studied. Much attention has been 
focused on the pioneering work in 
Michigan where the State Depart- 
ments of Education and Conservation 
have developed year-round camping ex- 
periences as an integral part’ of regular 
school. 

Camping education is a new direc- 
tion. It represents an experiment in 
learning that takes place outside of the 
classroom. Ideally, the setting is an 
actual school camp which may be 
established using already existing state 
and federally owned lands. Here, stu- 
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An Experiment Taking Place Outside The Classroom 


dents with their regular classroom 
teachers spend at least a two week 
period. 

Altho most of the school camp pro- 
grams have been conducted as part of 
the elementary school, such programs 
can be even more potent educational 
experiences on the secondary level. 
Granted that the administrative prob- 
lems are greater for the secondary 
school, the results in terms of real-life 
learning can outweigh the difficulties 
involved. 


Advantages of School Camping 


School camping is based on sound 
educational concepts. 

It provides direct learning. There is 
an opportunity for active participation 
in planning, executing and evaluating 
activities. 


MASTERS 


It is bused on the interests of chil- 
dren. The camping idea in itself is so 
appealing to the normal school child 
and so charged with opportunities for 
educational and social growth, that our 
schools cannot fail to capitalize on this 
significant fact. 

It provides for individual differences 
of children. Often a difficult school- 
room task where children are required 
to master the same academic material 
in the same amount of time with the 
same solution to the problem, camping 
provides a wide range of opportunities. 
Everyone has a chance to express initia- 
tive, show ability, and achieve status 
in the group. 

It is planned for all children. More 
than ever before in our history, we 
believe that education must include 
everyone. This gives a responsibility 
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for providing schooling that meets 
common basic needs, at the same time 
providing for the wide span of individ- 
ual differences. A camping program is 
one of the best ways of providing for 
individual interests, abilities, and 
needs. 

It represents a return to the realities 
of the simple life. Education must be 
concerned with such basic things as 
food, shelter, and clothing. Verbalism 
alone cannot satisfy the need or deepen 
the understanding. 

It provides a range of socially suc- 
cessful and satisfying experiences. In 
the attempt to meet this need, schools 
have offered an ever-increasing number 
of subjects to an ever-increasingly di- 
versified student body. Camping experi- 
ence uniting all in the practice of 
democracy can aid in the development 
of a more lasting bond in the culture. 

It includes the elements of risk and 
adventure that are essential to the 
proper growth and development of the 
child. The change from school and 
home living opens .a new and different 
experience with a degree of surprise 
that demands the corresponding degree 
of responsibility to make the needed 
adjustments. These simple, yet very 
subtle, differences from the established 
routine of school and family living 
constitute a most effective teaching 
element in the camping situation. 

It uses existing facilities. Many 
schools have neglected to carry plans 
into action because of the false notion 
that the camping program has to wait 
until the school can purchase a site, 
build buildings, and secure necessary 
facilities. The school should encourage 
the maximum use of its present staff in 
planning and developing the program 
before bringing in additional personnel. 

State and federally owned lands and 
facilities should be used. Some com- 
munities have worked out contracts 
with many different private and public 
agencies for the partial use of their 
facilities. What is most needed is the 
use of the creative imagination of stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents in a care- 
ful study of all available resources. 


Opportunities in Camping 

What are the unique opportunities 
of the camping program? Let’s take a 
look at the program. It starts long be- 
fore the school bus discharges its load 
at the camp site. Effective results can- 
not be achieved if camping is operated 
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as an isolated activity. Long before the 
day arrives, school activities are cen- 
tered on the anticipated camp experi- 
ence. This is similar to the preparation 
made for a trip providing real motiva- 
tion for poring over road maps, study- 
ing climate and customs. The precamp 
experience is motivated by the same 
force and filled with the same learning 
opportunities. 

All areas of the curriculum have a 
contribution. Reading lists can include 
books that will add to the enjoyment 
of camp life, reserving classical require- 
ments for another time. Knowledge of 
camp cooking, animal life, and folk 
lore add immeasurably to a rich camp 
life. What a good opportunity is af- 
forded the science class to learn about 
poison ivy—not from a page of reading 
and a photograph to be forgotten—in 
order ‘to avoid the painful conse- 
quences of an, encounter with it at 
camp. 

Ability to read weather maps will 
have real meaning for students in their 
outdoor school. How to perform folk 
dances for fun nights at camp is a 
contribution that can be made thru 
the physical-education class. Music, 
both vocal and instrumental, is a nat- 
ural for camp. So are games and sports. 
And a study of the history and devel- 
opment of the region should have real 
meaning. 

At camp, there are many rich oppor- 
tunities for learning. Most important, 
there is a chance to use that learning. 
Facts are not stored for future use 
alone. Day by day camp living de- 
mands action and stimulates new 
learning in a very real situation. 

Think of the knowledge and skill 
involved in building a camp shelter. It 
takes the classroom theory plus a lot 
of practical know-how. One boy, hav- 
ing constructed a shelter and found it 
leaky made this observation, “Grown- 
ups must have a terrible time building 
houses!” That kind of understanding 
might never follow a classroom unit of 
study on housing. 


Contributions of Camping Experience 


When teachers and students return 
to school buildings at the end of the 
camping period, new relationships 
have been established. There is a far 
greater understanding of interests and 


abilities and aspirations. The learnings 
motivated by camp experiences are con- 
tinued in the regular school program. 

In its brief history, the school camp- 
ing experience has demonstrated major 
educational contributions in four areas: 
social living, work experience, recrea- 
tional living and healthful living. 

In the area of social living, the 
school camp offers unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for the camper to assume some 
responsibility for the operation and 
control of the camp. Without realizing 
it, he acquires desirable attitudes to- 
ward public and private property. The 
community problems that arise in a 
normal and natural way in a school 
camp promote constructive attitudes 
toward cooperative action. 

Work has dignity in the American 
culture. Affording a work experience 
for boys and girls is another significant 
contribution of camping. Most pres- 
entday homes do not provide enough 
work experience for young people. A 
camper engages in the kind of jobs 
necessary for his owr safety and well- 
being as well as that of the entire 
group. 

In good camping situations, campers 
take care of the mail, the commissary, 
conservation, and banking necessary 
for the continuing program. Here tool 
subjects learned in the classroom are 
put to use. Mathematics, reading, and 
writing become important in relation 
to improved living. 

Camp recreational experiences are 
different than the common spectator 
variety. Activities are simple and in 
keeping with the physical environ- 
ment. The recreational program builds 
upon and supplements those activities 
normally carried on in the school draw- 
ing heavily upon the learning that the 
student has acquired in literature, mu- 
sic, art, science, physical education and 
other subjects. The camp is the ideal 
place for using these experiences. 

All education has good health as a 
major goal. Health education in camp 
is a direct 24-hour-a-day living experi- 
ence. This makes it possible to work 
on problems of eating, resting, and ex- 
ercise. Youngsters can be understood 
in terms of physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual health. In a new en- 
vironment, habits of healthful living 
are easier to develop. 


HUGH B. MASTERS is Camping Director for the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 


Creek, Michigan. 
and outdoor education. 


Mr. Masters has done extensive work on various phases of c. mping 
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Whether you need physical fitness apparatus, back- 
stops, scoreboards, telescopic gym seats or lockers, 
there is no point in being satisfied with less than the best. 
Acceptance of Medart Equipment by thousands of lead- 
ing schools and colleges — its use in Olympic Games 
and championship meets — has been earned because 
of superior design, skillful craftsmanship and fine qual- 
ity. These, and 78 years of experience, are the “‘plus” 
values built into every unit of Medart Equipment —- extra 
values that Medart users never pay for. 


When you specify Medart—and insist on Medart — 
you can be confident you will get the best — equipment 


that meets or exceeds every Official Standard. No finer 
equipment is made. 


Ask For Literature On 
Any Or All Medart Equipment 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INc. 
3544 DEKALB ST. 


ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
For 78 Years The Standard Of Quality 
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Southern District Association for 
Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


CONVENTION RICHMOND, VA. 
Feb. 28-Mar. 2 Hotel John Marshall 


Margaret McCall 
President 


Charles Spencer G. L. Hermance 
President-Elect Secretary-Treasurer 


Speakers—Dorothy Ainsworth, Frank Stafford, Jay B. Nash, Simon McNeely, and 
Southern District leaders. 

Consultants—Representing all teaching levels and fields including health, physiother- 
apy, recreation, safety, and camping. 

“Old Virginia Nite Dinner’—Honoring Past-Presidents of the Southern District. 

Demonstrations; Forums; Exhibits; Discussions; Student Tea; Social and Square Danc- 


* ing; Tours. 
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Feb. 28, March 1, and 2 


MORNING 


Southern District Convention 


Program 


AFTERNOON 


Tuesday 
FEB. 27 


9:00-12:00 


12:30 


Southern Association for Physical 
Education of College Women 


Luncheon—S.A.P.E.C.W. 


2:30- 4:00 Interest Group Discussion—S.A.P. 
E.C.W. 


Wednesday 
FEB. 238 


8:30- 5:00 
9:00-11:00 
10:00-12:00 


10:00-12:00 


Registration—Lobby Exhibit Area 
Meeting of Board of Directors 


Women’s National Officials Rating 
Committee 


Aquatic Section 


2:00- 4:30 Division Meetings—Health Educa- 
tion Division, Physical Education 
Division, Recreation Division 
4:30- 5:30 Student Section Tea 


Thursday 
MAR. 1 


* 8:30- 5:00 
9:00-10:30 


11:00-12:30 


12:30 


Registration—Lobby Exhibit Area 
Section Meetings—Public Schools, 
Therapeutics 

Section Meetings — Measurement 
and Evaluation, Camping, Public 
Relations 
Luncheon—NSWA 


2:00- 3:30 Section Meetings—Aquatics, Men’s 
Athletics 

3:30- 5:30 Conducted Tour of Richmond 

3:30- 5:30 Meeting of Representative As- 
sembly, Southern District 


Friday 
MAR. 2 


8:30- 5:00 
9:00-10:30 


11:00-12:15 
12:30 


Registration—Lobby Exhibit Area 


Section Meetings —NSWA,  Re- 
search 


Second General Session 


Luncheon—Mary Washington Col- 
lege 


Section Meetings — Student, Col- 
lege Men 

Section Meetings — Professional 
Education, Safety, Dance 
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Hotel John Marshall, Richmond 


Outline 


EVENING 


8:00 Dance Concert—S.A.P.E.C.W. 


8:00-10:00 Official Opening Session 
10:00 Reception 
10:00-12:30 Dancing, Informal 


7:45 Annual Meeting of Virginia Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation 

9:00-12:00 Square Dance, Courtesy of Virginia 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 


7:00-10:00 Third General Session—"Old Vir- 
ginia Nite” 
10:00-12:30 Dancing, Informal 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


For Your Information 


Officers Southern District 


President: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Montevallo. 
President-Elect: Charles Spencer, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Raleigh, N. C. 
Past President: Solon Sudduth, Geo. Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. . 
Vice-Presidents: 
Health—Louise Smith, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Physical Education—Caroline Sinclair, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Recreation—Earl Kaufmann, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 
Secretary-Treasurer: G. L. Hermance, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. 
Members at Large: 
Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Ruth White Fink, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 
District Representative to National Board: Joy Kistler, Louis- 
iana State University, Baton Rouge. 


Reservations 


Reservations may be made by contacting the John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


Tour of Historic Richmond 


A conducted tour of historic Richmond has been planned for 
Thursday afternoon, 3:30-5:30. A most interesting itinerary 
of historical points of interest has been planned. 


Tour of Williamsburg 


A tour of restored Williamsburg has been arranged for Wed- 
nesday morning, February 28. Plan to come to the conven- 
tion early so that this tour can be included. 


“Old Virginia Nite” 
On Friday evening, March 2, an informal dinner and pro- 
gram designated as “Old Virginia Nite” will provide the high- 
light of the convention. Special entertainment is being 


planned and the past presidents of the Southern District will 
be honored. Plan now to attend “Old Virginia Nite.” 


All Convention Square Dance 


i. Thursday evening, March 1, members of the convention 
group are guests of the Virginia Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at an All-Convention 
Square Mance. Ed Durlacher of Square Dance Associates of 
New York will call the dances. 


Exhibits 


A number of fine exhibits have been scheduled for the con- 
vention. One will have an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the newest equipment, materials, books, and informa- 
tion, in health, physical education, and recreation. 
Section Programs 

Outstanding section and division programs have been pre- 
pared in health education, physical education and recreation, 
public school physical education, therapeutics, measurements 
and evaluation, camping, public relations, aquatics, men’s 
athletics, research, student, college men, professional educa- 
tion, safety, and dance. 


Convention Manager 
Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, Richmond. 
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N TODAY'S world, new importance 
is attached to those activities for 

youth which develop mutual respect 
and understanding among peoples. 
Hosteling is such an activity. 

Hosteling is travel—a special kind 
of travel—not the traditional grand 
tour from the sights of one city to 
those of another. For a weekend or for 
a summer, the hosteler leaves familiar 
streets and highways for the by-ways 
and trails. In his own country or 
abroad, he gains a deeper appreciation 
of the life of those he meets. 

Hostelers rely on the simplest forms 
of transportation — usually hiking or 
cycling. They use train or car to get 
out of cities, to cover distances, to 
reach desirable hosteling areas. Hostel- 
ing begins when the hostelers are on 


their own power. On the road, they ' 


travel light and care for their own 
needs. Along the road they welcome 
the friendship of the people they meet. 
They try to understand the life of to- 
day and the history behind it. 

At the end of day, the hostel door 
stands open and houseparents welcome 
them. In the hostel, new friends 
quickly become old friends. They work 
together to meet their common needs 
for food and for overnight accommoda- 
tions. They share the experiences they 
have had on the road and in their 
widely differing homes. Each accepts 
and respects the other for what he is. 

Hosteling meets an age-old longing 
of youth for travel and adventure—a 
desire not dimmed by war. It otters 
them a practical program of travel and 
recreation unduplicated by any exist- 
ing organization and open for use by 
all other youth groups. Calling for 
more energy and imagination than re- 
sources and with daily living costs as 
low as $1.25, hosteling thus offers travel 
ypportunities for all. 

New vistas are opened that feed 
imagination and widen one’s horizons. 


It offers enjoyment of many of the. 


good things of life which industrial 
and urban civilization tend to deny to 
today’s youth. Thru their hosteling ex- 
perience, they develop initiative and a 
sense of responsibility. ‘They gain per- 
spective and are helped to think clearly 
in terms of a sounder sense of values. 
They understand life and people. 


Roads Are World-Wide 


Hosteling’s horizons are world-wide 
and its scope international. From 


Central Europe where the movement 
was founded in 1910, it has spread to 
25 countries and now has a member- 
ship totaling over 1,000,000. In 19409, 
nearly 4,000,000 overnight guests were 
welcomed in 2340 hostels. 

The International Youth Hostel 
Federation fosters international hostel- 
ing. ‘Thru it, the membership cards 
or passes issued by each association are 
accepted at every recognized youth 
hostel all over the world. 

‘The 25 member associations of the 
International Federation agree with 
the conviction expressed by Trygve 
Lie, UN secretary-general, in his mes- 
sage to their 1950 conference: “Young 
people cycling or hiking from hostel to 
hostel are among the best of citizens. 
They have a habit of exploring other 
minds and other countries and making 
friends among people of all races, lan- 
guages and religions.” 


The Year Behind 


‘The hosteling movement in the 
United States is younger and less fully 
developed than its European counter- 
parts. Founded in 1934, American 
Youth Hostels has a record of gradual 
growth. Its progress during the past 
year is one of modest but solid achieve- 
ment. 

AYH won increasing confidence of 
leaders in education, recreation, re- 
ligion, business, and civic affairs. There 
was growth in public interest as shown 
by the attention given hosteling in the 
press and on radio and television. 

Membership in AYH showed a slight 
increase to a total of 10,256. The num- 
ber of hostels chartered by AYH re- 
mained about the same at 118. Coun- 
cils—the local units for the promotion 
and supervision of hosteling—increased 
in number to 39. Strong !ocal citizen 
leadership brought new vitality and 
support to local operations. Further 
enlistment of community leadership 
and backing is a primary objective in 
the effort to strengthen and expand the 
organization. 

AYH is a voluntary organization, 
and thruout its structure the role of 
the volunteer is paramount in its work. 
The thousands who have had a part 
in the creation of American Youth 
Hostels are a cross-section of America. 
Today, they include more than 2100 
volunteers who invest their time and 
talents as council or committee mem- 
bers, houseparents and hosteling lead- 


New Roads 


ers. The protessional and employed 
staff of AYH headquarters, its field 
service, and local and area councils 
numbered 33 in 1950. 

In the 1950 international program 
of AYH, 27 different itineraries leading 
into 19 countries of Europe, North 
Africa, and the Americas were spon- 
sored. ‘Three hundred and seventy- 
seven individual hostelers took these 
sponsored trips under leaders trained 
by AYH. In addition, hundreds of in- 
dividual hostelers traveled independ- 
ently or with other groups of their own 
choosing and enhanced their experi- 
ences in international living. Nearly 
30,000 hostel overnights were recorded 
by American hostelers abroad. 

During the year, the services of the 
National Headquarters were strength- 
ened. Field directors were added for 
the Great Lakes and the Middle At- 
lantic regions. Publications for the im- 
provement and extension of hosteling 
were increased in number and quality. 
The quarterly magazine, Hosteling, 
and the annual Handbook supplied all 
members with basic information. 


The Road Ahead 


The plans of American Youth Hos- 
tels for 1951, like those of every other 
organization, have had to be formu- 
lated in the light of the present world 
situation. In an effort to be realistic, 
those plans rest upon the assumption 
that total war will be avoided thru 
1951 but that there will be no early 
return to “normal” peacetime condi- 
tions. In this situation, the role of 
hosteling may well become even more 
significant than it has been in the past. 
Constructive, inexpensive recreation 
and the values which flow from hostel- 
ing experience are needed more now. 

The efforts of the national organiza- 
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For Yout 


tion will be focused in the US in areas 
close to large concentrations of popu- 
lation and chosen because they have 
scenic, historic, cultural, and recrea- 
tional attractions which make them 
especially favorable for hosteling. This 
policy of concentration will result in 
more and better hostels in strategic 
locations, in councils with strong citi- 
zen leadership, in more and better local 
and headquarters sponsored trips, and 
in increased membership. 

AYH plans to work closely with 
schools and colleges, recreation depart- 
ments, and youth-serving organizations 
to make hosteling available as a sup- 
plement to their own programs. Pre- 
liminary ground work for these rela- 
tiunships, laid during the past year, 
indicates that these organizations are 
welcoming this opportunity. 

There are encouraging indications 
that in 1951 increased facilities may be 
available for inexpensive trans-ocean- 
passage which will enable larger num- 
bers of American youth to travel 
abroad the Youth Hostel way. When 
easier travel conditions and relaxation 
of exchange restrictions enable larger 
numbers of young people from other 
countries to hostel in the US, AYH 
will serve them. 

The road ahead of the individual 
hosteler is a challenging one. It calls 
for initiative, energy, and resourceful- 
ness. It is not a high speed highway 
to span vast distances. It is rather the 
more rewarding road to rich experi- 
ence and understanding. 

The road ahead of the AYH ozgani- 
zation is not a smooth and easy ex- 
pressway to a program of national 
scope and significance. It is a steady 
climb, and the organization faces its 
task ahead with strength and confi- 
dence based on the value of its pro- 
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gram, on the realism of its immediate 
plans and the enthusiasm of its friends 
and its volunteers and staff leadership. 


A Challenge and len Opportunity 


As indicated, AYH continues to 
strengthen its foundations and to grow 
gradually. Memberships have come 
slowly, and hostels slower still. Finan- 
cial difficulties have been ever present 
tho donations have helped greatly. 
There are problems associated with the 
high per-capita ratio of automobiles, 
the heavy traffic, the great distances, 
and the lack of cycling, hiking and 
other forms of outdoor activities being 
a real traditional part of American life. 
There are many demands these days 
for available community resources in 
leadership, finances, and facilities in 
serving youth. Yet, the unpretentious 
beginnings of hosteling in America in- 
dicate that it is a very worthwhile ac- 
tivity in helping to meet the real needs 
of youth and young adults. 

These beginnings indicate also that 
there are important strengths which 
merit confidence in the future of hos- 
teling and that much can be done with 
little when the purpose is clear. It is 
recognized that the hosteling move- 
ment cannot succeed merely as a trans- 
planted program in the American 
scene. It will grow rapidly and de- 
velop insofar as it is adapted to the 
psychology and temperament of Amer- 
ican youth and young adults with its 
roots growing out of their needs and 
desires, all in keeping with our demo- 
cratic traditions and America’s rich 
heritage. 

Every section of the US has great 


potentialities for hosteling—has some- 
thing different to offer. Hostel sites 
can be found in hundreds of scenic, 
historical, educational, and recreational 
areas—in or nearby state and national 
parks, along rivers, on natural and 
famous trails the pioneers used, on 
farms, in schools and colleges, and in 
other community facilities. ‘These can 
be used for educational-recreational 
hosteling trips, field trips, and hosteling 
club activities. 

Hosteling is a rich area for the prac- 
tical application of the fundamental 
concepts, attitudes, and skills for total 
fitness—of the outcomes of health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Significantly, this area of appli- 
cation is associated with purposeful 
fun, adventure, and on-the-spot experi- 
ence; it is on a ‘round-the-clock’ basis 
with a rhythm of work, rest, and relaxa- 
tion; it is related not only to one’s own 
well-being but also to the welfare of 
others; and it is related directly to the 
success of any day’s experience. 

‘The appeal for help lies specially in 
three areas: sponsorship or endorse- 
ment, provision of leadership, and en- 
couragement of participation. Schools, 
and community agencies can give gen- 
eral assistance such as in helping in 
leadership education, cooperating in 
program pianning, and securing hostels 
and stimulating a better understand- 
ing. Many community groups are al- 
ready assisting. Schools and colleges 
and recreation departments should lead 
the way. Health education, physical 
education, and recreation leaders espe- 
cially have a challenge and opportunity 
to aid. 


BEN W. MILLER, former Executive Secretary of the AAHPER from 1943-48, is the 


Executive Director of American Youth Hostels. 


He based this article on the AYH Annual 


Report for 1950 of which John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, AYH President, and he were coauthors. 
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What About 


Extra 


CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL 


AAHPER Eastern District Representative 


Compensation for 


Additional School Services? 


TA joint workshop, representa- 
tives of the American Association 

of School Administrators and the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
discussed the question, “What about 
extra) compensation for additional 
school services?” The workshop con- 
vened on March 1, 1950 as a section 
meeting of the AASA holding its an- 


general policy that lends itself to 
adaptation by local school authorities. 

Additional remuneration for ath- 
letic coaches represents the crux of 
the current problem, with reconcilia- 
tion of this dispute serving as a pat- 
tern for resolving others—teachers of 
music, art, dramatics, and industrial 
arts (to name a few) await the athletic 
outcome before making similar de- 


nual convention in Atlantic City.- mands. 


Panel members included special dele- 
gates from each association, and the 
audience contained several-hundred 
school superintendents and _ principals 
of secondary schools. 

During the lively tho cordial dis- 
cussion, many of the crucial issues 
surrounding the basic question re- 
ceived serious exploration, with nu- 
merous points of view expressed by 
panel members and with various perti- 
nent comments made by men and 
women in the audience. The follow- 
ing paragraphs contain the essential 
issues brought forward. 


Issues Presented and Discussed 


The problem of extra compensation 
for additional school services has 
reached the stage of such general con- 
troversy that a reasonable solution 
demands immediate attention by re- 
sponsible persons Considerable vari- 
ation in practice, existing among the 
secondary schools, helps to accentuate 
the problem. Thus far, no person or 
group has proposed an administrative 
policy that serves as a satisfactory and 
universal basis for resolving the issue. 

The problem becomes more acute 
with the passing years. Education 
needs a statement of policy on extra 
compensation that may lead the way 
to. beneficial and enduring results; a 
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A few coaches and administrators 
seem to take a narrow and one-sided 
view in the controversy. Some coaches 
observe the magnitude of public in- 
terest in athletics and contend that 
the time is ripe to obtain financial 
benefits. Some administrators elect 
to play a “waiting game” with the 
increasing number of licensed coaches, 
and anticipate that the law of supply 
and demand will settle the issue (at 
least temporarily) without the neces- 
sity of adopting an administrative pol- 
icy. Fortunately, both the coaches and 
administrators understand the pro- 
ceduie employed by each other; un- 
fortunately, the disinclination of each 
group to face the issue as a coopera- 
tive enterprise conflicts with the prin- 
ciples of sound administration. 

A trend in public education estab- 
lishes salary schedules based upon sev- 
eral factors, including teacher-pupil 
load, but abrogates such schedules to 
the disadvantage of certain teachers 
(notably athletic coaches) who as- 
sume responsibilities beyond those ex- 
pected of the “regular” instructional 
staff. 

American education should discon- 
tinue the outmoded practice of refer- 
ring to “regular” teachers and “spe- 
cial” teachers, and redefine the terms 
“curricular” activities and “extracur- 


ticular” activities. All persons em- 
ployed to give instruction in subjects 
or programs approved by the school 
are “regular” teachers, and all school 
activities designed to promote opti- 
mum growth and development among 
children belong within the curriculum. 
Further, the procedure of assigning 
heavier working schedules to “special” 
teachers than to “regular” teachers 
has limited merit in practical applica- 
tion—all subjects or programs, prop- 
erly conducted, require preparation 
and out-of-class work of about equal 
measure. 

Many physical educators and qual- 
ified academic teachers supplement 
their school salaries by officiating at 
athletic contests, an advantage not 
open to the average coach. In fact, 
coaches have responsibilities with 
their athletic teams during hours of 
the day and week most favorable for 
additional remuneration, and in this 
respect coaches appear at a disad- 
vantage in comparison with their col- 
leagues. 

Boards of education have difficulty 
in establishing an equitable salary 
scale, when extra compensation is con- 
templated or given, for activities in- 
volving different amounts of responsi- 
bility. For example, should the coach 
of football receive more pay than the 
baseball coach, and if so how much? 
Does the basketball coach assume a 
greater responsibility than the director 
of the school band? Many educators 
decry the present trend, especially 
among younger teachers, who seem to 
attach a “price-tag” to their various 
services, and who give primary con- 
sideration to hours of work or teacher 
load rather than to the professional 
job that needs to be done. 
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Education must assume responsi- 
bility in providing suitable leadership 
and protection for adolescent youths 
who engage in athletics under school 
auspices, and remain cognizant of the 
harmful effects on wholesome growth 
and development that threaten youths 
left to their own resources to compete 
on out-of-school teams. School au- 
thorities most certainly have a moral 
obligation (if not a legal one) associ- 
ated with the possibility of injuries 
to participants when educational ac- 
tivities are conducted by an unquali- 
fied (unlicensed or uncertified) per- 
son, either school employe or private 
citizen. 

Continued indecision of boards of 
education, school administrators, and 
leaders in health and physical educa- 
tion about the problem of extra com- 
pensation for additional school services 
may force athletic coaches (and per- 
haps other teachers) into some form 
of organization with substantial bar- 
gaining powers, and with the obvious 
results of this movement. 

The factor of extra compensation, 
alone, is not the basic issue in the 
present controversy. Rather, the av- 
erage coach wants a square deal in 
teaching load and additional school 
duties. Most athletic coaches readily 
understand that they must give long 
hours to their profession beyond the 
time limits stated or implied by sched- 
uled teaching loads. These coaches 
want a position of prominence, secur- 
ity, and compensation in the school 
system comparable to other staff mem- 
bers of similar experience. 


The Outcome 


Following the presentation and dis- 
cussion of the items described above, 
a statement of five general policies 
was prepared by the joint workshop 
chairman and approved in principle 
by the assembly. These policies are: 


{1} That we should include all educa- 
tional activities conducted under the ju- 
risdiction of boards of education, insofar 
as possible, within the regular school pro- 
gram; thereby reducing to a minimum or 
eliminating altogether the title of “spe- 
cial teacher” as well as “special services” 
and “extracurricular activities.” 

[2] That we should endeavor to pay 
salaries to our teachers high enough to 
provide a comfortable living; without the 
necessity of their seeking extra services, 
within or out of school, for extra pay. 
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[3] That we should make every effort 
to equalize teaching load and benefits 
available to all teachers, insofar as pos- 
sible, and not grant extra pay for certain 
school activities. 

[4] That in the event of unavoidable 
inequalities as implied in item 3 above, 
and extra pay is granted, such extra pay 
should apply to all teachers, and then 
only after the assignment of a reasonably 
full teaching load. 

[5] That we recognize the uniqueness 
of administrative problems confronting 
each school, district or community and 
that such problems may require the in- 
terpretation or adaptation of the general 
policies contained herein to meet the 
special exigencies of the local situation. 


These policies hana seem to chal- 


lenge the attention and stimulate con- 
certed action among persons interested 
in public education. Members of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators might well use them in 
the organization and conduct of their 
schools. The AAHPER took the fol- 
lowing action at its 1950 convention 
in Dallas: “The Board (Board of Di- 
rectors) approves in principle the five 
statements and suggests that appropri- 
ate steps be taken to disserrinate them 
among the membership . . . that they 
be published in Tue Journat.” 
Surely, the joint workshop presents 
evidence of progress in resolving a 
problem of great magnitude that now 
confronts American education. 


Tus year marks the fortieth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the 
Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Thomas 
D. Wood, M. D., and his coworkers 
early recognized the need for em- 
phasis on health in schools and be- 
lieved that a joint committee of these 
two national professional organiza- 
tions could exert an important influ- 
ence in developing and expanding 
health education in the schools. It 
is a tribute to the vision of Dr. 
Wood, that in 1918, seven years 
after the formation of the joint com- 
mittee, health was placed first among 
the cardinal objectives of education. 


Policy 


The present policy of the joint 
committee is to deal with health 
projects of current interest and im- 
portance to schools. Administrators, 
teachers, and other health personnel 
have become accustomed to turning 
to the joint committee for judgment 
on health problems in education. 

Making use of available research, 
drawing implications from present 
knowledge of child growth develop- 
ment, and relying on expert opinion 
and experience, the joint committee 
issues statements on controversial 
questions in school health. Some of 
these have dealt with the use of 
ultraviolet disinfecting lamps, boxing 
in high school, school health admin- 
istration, athletics in grade schools 
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and junior high schools, interscholas- 
tic athletics for girls, and average 
daily attendance. 

Publications 

The “best seller’ in the school 
health field, Suggested School Health 
Policies, in its first two editions was 
a publication of the joint committee. 
The most ambitious of the joint 
committee’s publication efforts was 
the production in 1925 of the first of 
a series of welloriented and authenti- 
cated volumes expressing the com- 
bined opinions of physicians, educa- 
tors, nurses, and other school per- 
sonnel with regard to health educa- 
tion. Health Education was rewrit- 
ten in 1931, 1940, and again in 
1948. It has continued to be a 
standard of reference and an au- 
thoritative guide in health education 
for many years. 

Among other recent publications 
of the joint committee which have 
had a measurable effect in improving 
school health practices are: Health 
Appraisal of School Children; 
Health Conditions Affecting the 
Personality of School Youth; 
Schedule Fatigue in School Chil- 
dren; Mental Hygiene in the Class- 
room; and, Sanitary Requirements 
for School Lunches. All publica- 
tions can be obtained either from 
the American Medical Association 
at 535 North Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, or from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Are reflected in high-school instruction 


“BAEALTH is a state of complete 
physical, mental, social 
well-being, and not merely the ab- 
sence of disease or infirmity.” This is 
the definition for health of the World 
Health Organization of the United 
Nations [see p. 28, December Journat] 
and the one commonly accepted by 
health educators of our country when 
considering the school program. 
Health, as defined above, cannot be 
attained thru the efforts of medicine 
and public health alone. It is rec- 
ognized that medicine and _ public 
health do things for people, whereas 
the task of education is to guide people 
to do for themselves that which is 
good for their own health and that of 
others in this and future generations. 
Historically, health education has 
of necessity been centered upon those 
areas of health needs which could be 
approached collectively, that is, thru 
community action. The measures 
taken to meet these needs have dealt 
mainly with the control of commu- 
nicable diseases. Included in such pub- 
lic health programs have been water 
purification, sewage disposal, health 
inspection of food handlers, quaran- 
tine, vaccination, extermination of 
vermin, and pasteurization of milk. 
These measures alone have contributed 
greatly to the improvement of health 
as is evidenced by the great reduction 
in the incidence of many communi- 
cable diseases, such as typhoid fever, 
malaria, diphtheria, and dysentery. 
The measures of the community- 
action type have affected the well- 
being of all the people even tho many 
have had but a slight awareness of 
what was being accomplished. The 
only health education involved has 
been that needed to obtain the sup- 
port of a sufficient number of indi- 
viduals in the community or in the 
state to make possible the adoption 
of the necessary health legislation and 
the appropriation of the needed funds. 
Today, the greatest menaces to 
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longevity and happiness are for the 
most part noncommunicable diseases 
which cannot be controlled without 
individual understanding of the prob- 
lems involved and without personal 
assumption of responsibility for pre- 
venting and correcting them. Today’s 
main causes of death and illness are 
arthritis, cancer, hardening of the 
arteries, tuberculosis, nephritis, and 
disorders of the human brain. These, 
along with accidents, are the seven 
chief disablers in the United States. 

Tuberculosis is the only one which 
is a communicable disease. Improving 
health, consequently, is now more a 


problem of education and less a mat- 


ter of legislation and sanitary engineer- 
ing. ‘The great needs are to inform 
and to motivate people so that they 
will do for themselves those things 
which are desirable and for their own 
health and the health of others. 


Secondary Schools 


The changed needs as already out- 
lined are reflected in the secondary 
schools thru health instruction cur- 
ricula, courses of study and textbooks, 
and thru the recommendations of na- 
tional groups. 

Whereas formerly the practice was 
to give somewhat equal emphasis to 
sanitation and personal health prob- 
lems, the present trend is to expand 
several of the subtopics usually in- 
cluded under personal health, into 
sizable teaching units. 

Altho the terminology and arrange- 
ment of content may differ consider- 
ably among schools, the tendency is 
to include the following 10 major 
areas of health instruction on the 
secondary-school level: personal living, 
community living, sanitation, nutri- 
tion, physical activity, safety educa- 
tion, first aid, emotional and social 
health, family life education, and home 
nursing. 

In the light of the national emer- 
gency, first aid, home nursing, and 
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nutrition are considered by national 
leaders to need immediate attention. 
However, these leaders also hold that 
all of the areas are essential for all 
secondary-school students in order 
to meet the needs of either civilian 
or military life. 

Two methods of providing health 
instruction in the secondary schools 
in this country are in current use, 
namely, thru integration and thru 
separate courses. 

The value of integration in health 
education varies somewhat, depend- 
ing upon the objectives sought. De- 
sitable habits, behavior, and conduct 
in any field can be strengthened by 
continuous application and, conse- 
quently, should be encouraged in all 
situations. Health attitudes are 
strengthened by being encouraged 
from a variety of viewpoints and ap- 
proaches. Health facts and skills, how- 
ever, need more than a casual or inci- 
dental consideration. The amount of 
factual information which each indi- 
vidual needs today is too extensive to 
warrant its distribution among a 
number of other subjects. 

The current trend is to consolidate 
the hours commonly given to health 
and safety instruction, where it has 
been offered during health and physi- 
cal-education time, into one or two 
semesters in the junior and the senior 
high schools. The recommendations 
of several national organizations and 
conferences have been that there be 
at least one full semester (preferably 
two, including safety) of daily instruc- 
tion on both the junior and senior 
high school levels. 

The teaching of health thru special 
courses has certain advantages. It en- 
ables all students to take the course; 
it gives the subject greater importance 
and so gains more respect from stu- 
dents as well as teachers; it permits 
normal-sized classes; and it facilitates 
the granting of credit. 

It is strongly recommended that 
secondary-school leaders give addi- 
tional thought directed toward meet- 
ing the health education needs of 
their youth. 
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4-point program on 


menstruation every young girl 


should know... 


new groups mature every year—so 
be sure each gets these timely aids: 


The Story of 
Menstruation 


10-MINUTE, AXL COLOR FILM. 

“The Story of Menstruation’”’ by Walt Disney 
Productions, has been acclaimed by teachers and 
students alike. Here is a calm, straight-forward 
approach on a most delicate subject. Comes com- 
plete with sound. A 16mm. print is available, free, 
on a short-term loan. 


INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET - 


You'll find the informative pamphlet ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours” an excellent help for reference and review. It 
is based on the film; explains normal bodily functions 
in a clear, simple style. Every girl should have a copy. 
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TEACHING GUIDE & MENSTRUAL CHART 


The Teaching Guide covers practical methods for 
your educational program on menstruation. The 
large colored chart on menstrual physiology is 
designed especially for supplementary classroom 
lectures; outlines the menstrual process in easy- 
to-follow diagrams. 


"T. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Wel Coyton 


i 
| International Cellucotton Preducts Co., , Dept. PE-11 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
| Please send me, free, with the gry ere of Kotex*, your 
16mm. sound film, ‘““The Story of Menstruation.” This you 
! license me to exhibit without charge during the period specified 
| below. I, in turn, promise: 

1. Within__...days after receipt to return the same prepaid 
| in the spark-proof metal case in which I receive it. 

2. To make no charge for admission when showing the picture. 
| 3. To use sound equipment and to show the film complete. 


Preferred Date of Receipt (allow 4 weeks)... 
2nd Choice (allow 5 wks.) .........-.. 3rd Choice (allow 6 wks.) 


In addition to the film, please send me: copies of the 
booklet, ““Very Personally Yours,”’ which will be distributed 
to those who see the picture. 


Also send Menstrual Physiology Chart [) 
and Teaching Guide 
Acting for.. 

(Name of Institution or Organization) 
Street 
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oO afternoon at dusk a few weeks 
ago, the townspeople of San José 
de Copan, a mountain village of some 
1500 souls in Honduras, lined up on 
their cobblestone streets to greet with 
Vivas, with firecrackers and rockets sev- 
eral visitors arriving by way of the mule 
trail which connects this community 
with the outside world. Two of the 
arrivals represented the United States 
government—fJames H. Webb, Jr., pub- 
lic affairs officer with the Embassy in 
Tegucigalpa, and John L. (Lu) Hum- 
mel, a sanitary engineer who directs the 
joint health program of the Honduran 
government and our own government's 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

The other two men on mules were 
Honduran engineers. Benjamin Mem- 
brefio is chief engineer for the Inter- 
American health program. Miguel R. 
Barahona had been resident engineer 
in San José de Copan for five months 
in charge of the construction of the 
new water system, which was now fin- 
ished and the cause of this jubilee. 

The village of San José had been 
desperate for water for a long time, but 
had at last secured a new gravity sys- 
tem, which brings water from a source 
in the mountains, thru the good offices 
of the Inter-American health program. 
Safe water was now handy and the peo- 
ple rejoiced. 


When Health and Sanitation 
Division Began 


This celebration was just one more 
in a long line of festivities which 
have commemorated the completion of 
some work carried out by the Health 
and Sanitation Division of The Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs. It all 
goes back to January 1942 when the 
foreign ministers of the New World 
met in worried sessions at Rio de 
Janeiro. One of their resolutions was 


Children studying in front of preventorium. 


that the conservation of human te- 
sources was necessary to the defense of 
the hemisphere. 

The Health and Sanitation Division 
was established in The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, and in two 
months following the Rio meeting its 
doctors, engineers, and nurses were 
hard at work in various posts in Latin 
America. One of the first projects was 
a dispensary for rubber workers in the 
forests of Ecuador, for the program at 
first liad a wartime slant and followed 
the trail of strategic materials. Funda- 
mentally, however, it was a program 
for the common good—the common 
health. 

Many of the early projects involved 
construction of basic health facilities— 
sewers and water systems, health cen- 
ters, new hospitals or additions to 
existing hospitals. In the meantime, 
doctors and nurses were establishing 
clinics in old houses or in some unoc- 
cupied corner of a market or in what- 
ever quarters could be secured. The 

_ program was discussed and signed in 
foreign offices, but it was being carried 
on down to the grass roots, and the 
people supported it in the most obvious 
way possible by lining up at the new 
clinics. 


Servicios 


Agencies in search of a formula for 
peaceful development have eyed what 
has come to be known as the Servicio 
type of operation. After the ministry 
of health of any country and our Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs signed 
their agreement for a joint health pro- 
gram, they established an agency which 
might be called their administrative 
child. 

This Servicio Cooperativo Interame- 
ricano de Salud Publica (Inter-Amer- 
ican Public Health Service) usually 
ranks as another division within the 
ministry, and is supported by money 
from the ministry and from the insti- 
tute. When the cooperative programs 
were first started, the institute put in 
the greater part, but year by year the 
Latin American governments have in- 
creased their contributions and have 
changed places with the institute in the 
ratio, and at the present time are put- 
ting in at the rate of 10 dollars to one. 

Certainly one reason for the success 
of the Servicio Cooperativo Interameri- 
cano is that it belongs. It is not an 
outside agency but a part of the na- 
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Health in our hemisphere 


tional government. Most of its em- 
ployes are Iccal people. 

The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs has at the present time 100 tech- 
nical personnel assigned to the 14 coun- 
tries where the cooperative health pro- 
grams are in operation. Either a doc- 
tor or a sanitary engineer is in charge 
and is director of the Servicio Coope- 
rativo. He reports two ways—to the 
local minister of health and to the 
Washington office of the institute. 

To get acquaimted with the people 
in all the Servicios, the inquiring visi- 
tor would have to seek them in the 
thin air of places 12,000 and 14,000 
feet high in the Andes, in the jungles, 
in cattle, sugar and coffee country, and 
in city slums. Facts dealt out to him 
would range from the manner of dem- 
onstrating a baby’s bath in a cold high- 
land Indian hut to the mysteries of the 
life cycle of the Schistosoma mansoni. 
The nurses would send him out to 
make home calls with the girls they 
have trained in public health work. 
The engineers would show him privies, 
Imhoff tanks, water treatment plants, 
malaria drainage ditches, and entire 
villages sprayed with DDT. The doc- 
tors would take him into clinics and 
laboratories and the wards of hospitals. 


Preventorium 


One of the brightest of all the proj- 
ects, in the opinion of this writer, is 
the preventorium built by the Servicio 
Cooperativo Interamericano of Para- 
guay for the children of patients at the 
leper colony. It is the first institution 
of its kind in the country. Here, for- 
the first time children who have been 
exposed to leprosy but who as yet show 
no evidence of having caught it are 
provided for by society. They are given 
the aids of good food, regular hours, 
and medical supervision to grow up 
healthy and proof against infection. 
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Before this preventorium was built, 
children, whether infected or not, 
simply lived at the colony with their 
parents. Mrs. Eloisa Taboada, a Para- 
guayan woman who uses her social 
prestige and her friends and her own 
energies in support of this prevento- 
rium, went to the colony early in 1944 
to secure the first children for it, only 
to find that the women had fled to 
the hills taking their children with 
them. 

An embittered man patient had 
warned them that the preventorium 
was nothing but a place for experti- 
menting on the children. Today, 
women at the colony surrender their 
infants at birth, so that they may be 
sent to the preventorium and brought 
up free of the infection. This institu- 
tion was built- and equipped by the 
Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano, 
but it is run by the Paraguayan gov- 
ernment. 


Health Centers 


Many hea!th centers provided by the 
Servicios are community centers for 
adults and youngsters alike. There’s 
one in the slums of Valparaiso, on top 
of the hill known as Cerro Baron, a 
white two-story building with a mag- 
nificent view from its clinic windows of 
the Pacific and the ships in the harbor 
below. This is the first place of its 
kind in the city. It was built in this 


hilltop district, a sad cold place in the - 


winter, where the people were wary 
and skeptical of this unknown outfit. 

The Valparaiso Health Center 
opened in December 1945. Today 
more than 3500 people seek its services 
each month. Some 1700 adults and 
children come to bathe in the public 
showers in the basement. Women 
bring their washing to the public laun- 
dry under the terrace at the rear, where 
there are 48 tubs and the water runs 
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hot. There’s now a_ neighborhood 
council in Cerro Barén, which meets 
in the auditorium of the health center. 
The boys have their own club, and the 
terrace behind the building they use 
for a playground. 

Doctors, nurses, and health educa- 
tors connected with the health centers 
reach out for the child. He often wins 
over his parents to new ways of think- 
ing, and he is the parent of tomorrow. 

Up the Amazon River, 220 kilometers 
from Belem, in the jungle village of 
Breves (goo population} a small pleas- 
ant white building was put up to house 
a health center and a 12-bed hospital. 
The water tank rising high on its con- 
crete legs at one side of this building is 
a sign of the sanitary conveniences not 
often met with in this part of the 
world. 

This small health center and _hos- 
pital is one of the most interesting 
types of projects *: the cooperative 
health program. 1, is a jungle post for 
people who had no doctor among them 
before and had perhaps never laid eyes 
on a nurse. No woman ever had skilled 
supervision during pregnancy, but now 
they all flock to the prenatal clinic of 
the health center. 

There are three doctors on the staff, 
and one is on duty all night long. The 
center has three subposts to look after, 
and twice a month one of the doctors 
makes the rounds of these posts in a 
launch to supervise the guarda, who 
gives treatments and health instruc- 
tion, and to see the sick. A launch is 
maintained at one of the posts to bring 
patients down to the hospital at Breves. 
Others are brought in by canoa. 


Competition and Cooperation 


Some of the most human stories 
have come from the courses given to 
trained workers. Public health workers 
were extremely scarce in all Latin 
American countries when the cooper- 
ative program was started, and they 
still are scarce. Study grants were 
given to qualified professional people 
on which they could take postgraduate 
work in public health and prepare 
themselves for the positions of respon- 
sibility opened up by the clinics, nurs- 
ing schools, laboratories and other in- 
stitutions that were being started. But 
those were to be the leaders, and 


meanwhile there was the problem of 
getting hundreds of workers needed. 

Some 27 health centers had been es- 
tablished up the Amazon Valley alone, 
and they had to have some young 
women who could do a simple kind of 
home visit. So the nursing consult- 
ants assigned by The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs started a boarding 
school for visitadoras at Santarem, 500 
miles up the Amazon, where they gave 
a six-months’ course in public health, 
sanitary housekeeping, gardening, nu- 
trition, first aid, and home visiting. 

The students were selected from the 
towns where the health centers were 
being established. These girls, most of 
whom had only a few grades of school- 
ing, loved the experience and they 
often wept when graduation day rolled 
around and it was all over. 

Mr. Hummel, sanitary engineer in 
Honduras, but stationed at that time 
in the Amazon Valley says that at one 
of the graduation exercises he heard a 
most memorable little speech. The last 
visitadora to speak stood up and said 
the others had all expressed their 
thanks for the training and opportuni- 
ties they had had, and that she for her 
part wanted to speak of something 
that had been extremely hard for them 
to learn. 

“When we first came here,” she 
said, looking at the nurses, “you sent 
us out to play volleyball, in teams. But 
the next time we played volleyball, 
you had us form different teams, and 
play against the girls we had been play- 
ing with the day betore. Now it may 
seem silly to you, but we couldn’t 
understand how you could compete 
and cooperate with the same people.” 

Mr. Hummel explains in telling the 
story that none of these girls had 
been accustomed to playing or work- 
ing in groups, and he says he sat there 
surprised and touched at the insight 
of these jungle youngsters in recogniz- 
ing what bothered them—the idea of 
competition and cooperation. The girl 
went on to say that at night when they 
were out of earshot of the North 
Americans they would discuss among 
themselves how it could be possible to 
compete and cooperate with the same 
people, and some were so baffled they 


would cry—but at last they came to: 


understand. 


EAZEL O'HARA is Health Education Consultant, Division of Health and: Sanitation of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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is The Thing In Winter 


A popular sport for both young and old 


CROSS the northern tier of the 
United States, skating on ice is 


the thing to do for fun in the winter 


time. 

In Minneapolis, where prolonged 
periods of freezing weather are the 
tule from November to March, little 
Johnny and Mary learn to skate shortly 
after learning to walk. The munici- 
pality maintains skating rinks at 49 
locations thruout the city each winter 
season and it is estimated more than 
one million persons make use of these 
facilities annually. 


How Skating Started 


Historically, people have been skat- 
ing for hundreds of years. In the 
northern countries of Europe, it was 
only natural that people should seek 
ways of travel over the ice and snow. 
The skate, the ski, and the snow shoe 
have a common value. They enable 
humans to travel during the ice-bound 
wintertime, but which was first—the 
skate, the ski or the snow shoe—is a 
matter which has long been debated. 

So far as the skate is concerned, the 
first “blades” were made of the small 
bones of animals. They were suc- 
ceeded, centuries later, by wooden- 
bladed skates. The word “skate” quite 
likely is derived from the Dutch 
“Schaats” but it is not certain whether 
the Dutch, the Finns, the Swedes, or 
the Norwegians first used skates. 

It is known that the first country to 
adopt skating as a sport was Scotland 
where as early as 1642 the Scots or- 
ganized the skating club of Edin- 
burgh. The organization of the club 
followed shortly after the introduction 
of iron skates in 1572. Altho the new 
skates could not be compared with the 
modern blades, they were a great im- 
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provement over the wooden variety 
used up until that time. 

Many natives of Scotland emigrated 
to Canada and thus it was not strange 
that the skating sport should get its 
first foothold in the new world among 
our brothers to the North. It was not 
until 1850, however, that modern skat- 
ing got its start when E. W. Bushnell 
of Philadelphia revolutionized the 
sport by introducing the steel blade. It 
was another American, Jackson Haines, 
a ballet master, who, by combining 
skating with the ballet, introduced the 
fundamentals of figure skating such as 
we know them today. 

“Fancy skating” as it was called in 
earlier generations progressed slowly 
with new adherents acclaiming this 
sport every year until 1914 when the 
first national figure skating tournament 
was held in New Haven, Connecticut. 
Speed skating was the national out- 
door sport of Canada for many years 
before it caught on as a competitive 
sport in the United States. There have 
been Canadian speed skating cham- 
pionships since 1887 and USA speed 
skating championships since 1895. 


The Minneapolis Experience 


One of the first of the US cities 
to adopt skating was Minneapolis 
where skating rinks have been pro- 
vided by the Park Department since 
1883. Speed skating facilities have 
been maintained on a municipal basis 
since 1915 and the present track at 
Powderhorn Park has been judged one 
of the finest in the world by champions 
from far and wide who have bid for 
laurels on the Minneapolis track. 


KARL B. RAYMOND 
and 
DOROTHY LEWIS 


Speed skating in Minneapolis is con- 
ducted on a club basis with competi- 
tion for all ages of boys and girls up 
thru the senior men’s and senior wom- 
en’s divisions. Each winter, weekly 
skating meets are held at the Powder- 
horn track for a period of eight weeks 
beginning about January 1. Competi- 
tion is conducted on both an indivi- 
dual and a club basis. 

There are five clubs in the city, each 
organized and sponsored by one of 
the Legion posts of the Fifth District 
of Minnesota. The Minneapolis sys- 
tem has produced a great number of 
champions. Thirty-two out of 50 na- 
tional records recognized by the Amer- 
ican Skating Union of the United 
States at the present time are held by 
Minneapolis skaters. 

The club skaters usually get their 
start in novice meets staged from time 
to time, and particularly in the Silver 
Skates competition which is conducted 
annually under the sponsorship of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune news- 
papers. This event is confined to 
novice skaters who have never partici- 
pated in competitive skating before. 

Meets are held at all local skating 
tinks and the winners in each class are 
eligible to compete in the finals at the 
Powderhorn speed skating track. Win- 
ners of the first three places in the 
finals are awarded top grade racing 
skates thru the courtesy of the Planert 
Skating Company of Chicago. The 
Silver Skate finals are closely watched 
by the coaches of the various city clubs 
for skaters who show promise. 


Age To Teach Child 


The question is often asked, “At 
what age should a child learn to skate?” 
There is a difference of opinion on this 
matter. In figure skating where per- 
sonal attention is given the individual, 
it is not unusual to have children as 
young as three years of age in figure 
skating classes. However, in the use of 
public skating rinks, it usually is not 
wise to allow children under eight 
years old to skate unattended because 


KARL RAYMOND is Director of Recreation of the Board of Park Commissioners, Minne- 
apolis. DOROTHY LEWIS is one of the world’s most famous figure skaters. Last year 
she began a novel ice-skating studio for instruction in the sport. 
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of the dangers which may be involved. 

The most important factor in teach- 
ing a child to skate is the choice of 
the skate and getting the proper fit in 
the shoe. Many parents make the mis- 
take of buying skates large enough so 
that they can be used more than one 
season by a growing child. They are 
actually doing the child a disservice as 
it is almost impossible to skate prop- 
erly in a loose-fitting shoe. 

Skate shoes should fit the foot 
snugly. The type of skate is also im- 
portant. Generally, for the beginner, 
the hockey type skate is preferable to 
the rocker type because it has a flatter 
blade and more skating surface. Con- 
versely, the long-bladed racing skate is 
not recommended for a beginner be- 
cause of too much skating surface. 
While sled skates are often seen on 
little children, they perform little or 
no useful purpose in learning to skate. 

A few years ago, it was felt that 
heavy clothing was necessary for those 
taking part in winter sports. This be- 
lief has been more or less abandoned 
and there are now on the market 
many excellent types of skating cloth- 
ing of the lighter variety. It is prefer- 
able to wear two or three light gar- 
ments giving freedom of movement of 
the arms and legs, rather than one 
heavy garment. 


Figure Skating 


The sport of figure skating is grow- 
ing considerably and rinks are being 
established all over the country even 
in warmer climes. There are now at 
least half a dozen touring shows which 
feature topnotch performers of the 
figure-skating world and ice shows are 
drawing capacity crowds in cities all 
over the country. 

The art of figure skating may be 
learned at any age. Even men and 
women in their sixties can learn the 
elements of this sport altho teachers 
recommend that the children be 
started at an early age. 


Benefits of the Sport 


Experiments will soon be introduced 
using figure skating to develop limbs 
withered by polio. There are two pro- 
fessional headliners in skating shows 
today who began figure skating after 
polio attacks and proponents are hope- 
ful that this form of exercise will be 
helpful in enabling future victims to 
regain full use of their limbs. 
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The benefits of the sport are mul- 
tiple. Grace, dexterity, stamina, and 
radiant health—all of these are pro- 
moted by those who pursue the sport 
of the flashing blades. During the 30's, 
skiing captured the popular imagina- 
tion with the introduction of the Arl- 


berg skiing techniques by Hannes 
Schneider and his proteges. Today, 
skating teachers and professionals feel 
that the 50’s will belong to figure skat- 
ing as ice shows and exhibitions con- 
tinue to grow in popularity and excite 
the interest of sports lovers everywhere. 


fi; THE time of writing, our 
student major clubs now number 
80 with more coming in all the time. 
We are always happy to hear from 
newly organized clubs and hope to 
break 100 before this publication 
year is over. 

Comments from here and there 
include one from Dot Hall, Sargent 
College, who reports a great reader- 
ship of the advertisements in ‘THE 
Journat. Seems they are very in- 
terested in equipment. Dot, you'll 
be glad to know that we are devot- 
ing part of the February JourNnaL to 
a discussion of equipment and facil- 
ities. Also in this issue the special 
feature on “Nu Products” will be 
continued. 

In answer to her request for a 
“job exchange or availabilities col- 
umn,” that has been discussed at a 
plannitig session and we are sched- 
uling a symposium on employment 
opportunities near the end of the 
year. 

Ruth Malburg of the University 
of Maryland has suggested that we 
include some articles on how to re- 
pair equipment, short “how-we-do 
its” and annotated bibliographies on 
sports. For the latter suggestion, 
our Consultant in Physical Educa- 
tion and Women’s Athletics is at 
work on a bibliography at the pres- 
ent time. It should be completed 
by the end of January. At that 
time it will be available upon re- 
quest. Meantime our book section 
is keeping up with the newest pub- 
lications in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

Bob Westhoff, publicity chairman 
of a newly organized majors club at 
Colorado A. & M., writes they think 
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this student section is a good idea. 
They prefer the selection of prob- 
lems in health, physical education, 
and recreation in which they can get 
views of other clubs. 

Along the “problem” line comes 
the matter of experience or educa- 
tion first. Certainly with the large 
number of graduate students in our 
fields, and with an increasing num- 
ber of undergraduates planning to 
do graduate work, the decision of 
whether to work a while before go- 
ing on to school must be made. 

An editorial came out last Feb- 
ruary expressing the view that ex- 
perience should come before the 
master’s degree. In answer to that 
editorial, Robert Livingston, a grad- 
uate student at Columbia Univers- 
ity has prepared a rebuttal. This 
other view will be published in the 
February JournaL. It is a good 
topic to be discussed pro and con 
and if any of you have definite feel- 
ings one way or the other, let us 
know. 

If there are any other questions 
which may have thrown one of your 
classes into a state of division of 
opinion, send them in and we'll get 
some more ideas. Incidentally, here 
is a chance for prospective student 
authors to have their material eval- 
uated and possibly accepted. 

You were represented at the Mid- 
century White House Conference 
by four student majors from the 
schools here in the Washington 
area. From George Washington 
University, Hildegard Stering and 
Edward Green attended; Grover 
Bulluck represented Howard Uni- 
versity; and Gordon North, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland—MEW. 
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SEVENTY-EIGHT STUDENT MAJOR CLUBS 
HAVE BEEN CHARTERED by the National 
Association during the past year! This is a 
plendid illustration of dual concern for the 
growth of the individual student and the pro- 
fession. 


PURPOSE 


Student Major Clubs increasingly are serv- 
ing this dual concern by: 

[1] Better acquainting students with their 
professional organizations 

[2] Providing opportunities for students to 
practi d tic leadership in their own 
professional group 

[3] Helping students to build their profes- 
sional libraries 

[4] Interesting students in conventions and 
professional meetings related io their special 
interests 

[5] Providing an avenue for expression of 
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FROM STUDENT-FACULTY LEADERSHIP 


student opinion thru the “Speaking of Stu- 
dents” column in THE JOURNAL 

{6] Stimulating an interest in professional 
literature and research thru study of articles 
in THE JOURNAL and the RESEARCH QUAR. 
TERLY 

{7] Facilitating social relationships with 
faculty members and other major students 

[8] Serving as representatives of their col- 
lege or university department not only on the 

pus but g other similar groups in 

the profession 


LEADERSHIP 


Fundamental to the success of a major club 
is the students’ feeling of a need for such an 
organization. In addition, the success of a 
student major club is partially dependent on 
the leadership of the faculty member acting as 


advisor. Another contributing factor is the 
student-faculty participation and cooperation. 


NATIONAL CHARTER 


When a major club has been organized a 
national charter from the AAHPER [see 
above] may be secured. In applying for this 
charter, the following information should be 
supplied: the name of your institution as it 
should appear on the charter; the name of the 
faculty advisor: the name of your president of 
the club, and whether or not the club has a 
constitution. This charter will symbolize affili- 
ation with your national professional asso- 
ciation. 

NOTE: Major students and faculty members 
are encouraged to request specific suggestions 
for organizing a major club. Please address 
communications to William Blake, AAHPER. 
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America’s Most Popular 
Physical Education Suits 
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The famous portable basketball floor at Madi- 
son Square Garden... one of more than 15,000 
courts finished with Hillyard’s STAR GYM. 


STAR GYM FINISH 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FOR COACHES 


These frequently-asked questions cover 
the most important considerations in 
selecting a finish for your gym floor. In 
each case the right answer is Hillyard’s 
STAR GYM...the finest finish ever made 
especially for gym floors. 


Will it Work on YOUR Floors? 


Star Gym Finish works perfectly on all types of 
wooden gym floors— maple, fir, beech and pine. 


Is it Easy to Use? 
Yes! Star Gym Finish spreads on quickly. Any cus- 
todian can apply it with sheepskin applicator. Easy, 
economical to maintain. 


Why Do Coaches Prefer It? 
Because Star Gym Finish is tough, non-skid, no glare. 
Does not rubber burn. Forms a smooth, hard surface 
for fast, accurate play. 


How Can You Have a STAR GYM FLOOR? 


Consult your nearest HILLYARD “Maintaineer” for 
expert advice on how to buy and apply Star Gym 
Finish. No charge—just call, write or wire for name 
of your nearest “Maintaineer.” 


TLLYARD ss. soseen, mssoun 


U. S. A. 
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HE Saint Paul Winter Carnival 

was launched in 1886 by the Saint 
Paul Wintez Carnival and Ice Palace 
Association and is now presented an- 
nually by Saintpaulites, Incorporated, 
Saint Paul civic organization. 

The carnival was originated to com- 
bat stories in eastern papers that Min- 
nesota in the winter time was a “Si- 
beria unfit for human habitation.” To 
show that these papers were wrong, 
and that the folks in this city could 
not only live in this climate, but have 
fun in it, the carnival was iaunched. 

It was also patterned after a winter 
carnival presented in Montreal a year 
or two previously which had been a 
great success and was stopped only by 
an epidemic which hit the city. 

The carnival, which is presented 
annually in the closing days of Janu- 
ary and the first days of February, is 
not a “Society” event, but is an event 
where bankers, railway heads, and 
leaders of large industrial establish- 
ments, mingle with clerks, typists and 
office boys. Each business house has 
a marching club of its own with a 
distinctive uniform. 


Gala Fete 


The annual program includes col- 
orful parades, pageants, balls, fire- 
works displays, ice palaces, sports of 
all the winter types, and a thousand 
and one other activities. 

The Grand Parade of the carnival 
has some 20,000 uniformed marchers, 
gorgeous floats, and nearly 50 bands 
and drum corps from all parts of 
America. It is the only major parade 
in the world that is marched directly 
thru a municipal auditorium. In Saint 
Paul, some 350,000 spectators watch 
the parade in the outdoors each year, 
while another 10,000 see it in the 
steam-heated comfort of the audi- 
torium. 


Newsreels, press associations, na- 
tional magazines, television, and radio 
carry the color and spectacle of the 
carnival to all parts of America. News- 
reels are shown in 16,000 theaters of 
the United States and Canada each 
year. 

Some 800 volunteer workers on 75 
special committees provide the brains 
and brawn behind the big winter 
spectacle. Preparations for one carni- 
val automatically get under way im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the 

revious one. Much of the preparation 
is done during the hot summer months 
when chairmen and artists labor over 
drawing boards and blueprints of 
floats, stages, and costumes for winter 
time use while the mercury flirts with 
the torrid go’s. By mid-October, planis 
are well roughed out and many of the 
details out of the way. 

The carnival usually opens at the 
ice palace on Friday night when a 
new King Boreas, “Ruler of the Ice 
and Snow,” is acclaimed by thousands 
of cheering cohorts amidst the burst- 
ing of hundreds of aerial bombs, sa- 
lutes, and rockets which turn the win- 
ter skies into day. 

Because of labor and other costs, 
ice palaces of today are smaller than 
the ones only a few years ago, but still 
draw “Oh’s and Ah’s” from thousands 
of spectators as they watch the hun- 
dreds of vari-colored, ever-changing 
lights turn the translucent ice blocks 
into a bit of fairyland. Inside the ice 
palace is the throne of King Boreas 
in royal purple and gold. 

Saturday is highlighted by the 
Grand Parade which gives Boreas his 
first chance to review his hosts in 
public. During the week of the caini- 
val, Boreas is in constant con{i.ct with 
Vulcanus Rex, Lord of the Hotter 
Regions, who seeks to overthrow Bor- 
eas and restore warm weather, sunny 
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skies, the birds and the flowers to the 
kingdom. Vulcan, always a genial 
sort of villain, screams thru the city 
constantly on an ancient fire truck 
waving his sabre while his demon- 
clothed assistants in smeary blackface 
dash thru the /carnival crowds to be- 
stow gallant kisses on the ladies. 

On Saturday also are the National 
Outdoor Speed Skating Champion- 
ships at beautiful Lake Como which 
is one of the top events of the carnival 
and always attracts a peak crowd. 

Sunday is marked by the World’s 
Original Ice Fishing contest at White 
Bear Lake, which last year drew some 
5000 participants and nearly 10,000 
spectators. Handling their lines thru 
18 inches of lake ice, the participants 
have had miniature results piscatorially 
in later years, but gigantic fun results. 
Prizes for nearly everyone from eight to 
80 has been the order of the day. Also 
it has brought tremendous publicity 
to the carnival. 

The colorful Musical Jamboree and 
the National Drum Majorette contests 
spark the Monday program with bands 
and drum corps strutting their musical 
stuff in the former, and pretty major- 
ettes from all over America coming 
to compete in the latter event. 


Queen of the Snows 


The dazzling highlight of the carni- 
val comes on Tuesday when the Queen 
of the Snows pageant is presented at 
the Saint Paul Auditorium amidst Old 
World Splendor and _highly-pitched 
suspense. For it is 4: this sparkling 
event that the new Queen of the 
Snows is chosen to rule over the 
carnival for the coming year—an honor 
envied by all girls in the city. 

The girl is chosen from some 25 


pretty princesses representing the bus- 
iness establishments of the city and 
the winner is not known until the 
moment when the Royal Chamberlain 
walks down the long line of beauteous 
ladies, turns majestically and recovers 
his steps, and then, amidst a glare of 
spotlights and flash bulbs, turns to 
bow low to the lucky girl. 


Other Highlights 

The colorful Torchlight Parade is 
presented on Wednesday night when 
the floats, marchers, and drum corps 
parade again in tribute to the new 
queen. In this parade, all of the floats 
are illuminated. Miners’ lanterns light 
the caps of many, and switchmen’s 
lanterns give a fitting touch to the 
colorful contingents swinging by to 
represent the great railroads which 
serve Saint Paul. 

Children’s parades, college hockey 
championships, bowling, handball, 
snow-shoe races, dog derbies, and a 
parade of other activities come in the 
next few days, along with Hollywood 
celebrities and others. 

Crack midwest skiers compete in 
the ski jumping finals at the huge ski 
slide in Battle-Creek Park on the final 
Sunday. This spine-tingling sport al- 
ways draws a peak crowd to watch the 
skiers come off the slide at express- 
train speed and soar thru the air in a 
breath-taking arch before landing — 
neatly or otherwise—on the snowy 
runway. 

Climax of the carnival comes when 
Vulcan and his armies besiege King 
Boreas in the ice palace in a battle 
of fireworks. According to legend— 
and it always comes out this way— 
Vulcan wins on his promise to restore 
spring to the kingdom. 


THE JOURNAL expresses its appreciation to Ernest W. Johnson, superintendent of play- 
grounds, Saint Paul, for his efforts in obtaining the above article. SAINTPAULITES is 


the civic organization that stages the Winter Carnival. 
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ROFESSIONALLY, we need to 
know more about the health and 
physical education field as a whole if 
we are to provide a iunctional educa- 
tion for prospective teachers and a 
progressive program for boys and girls 
in public schools. An exchange of a 
college staff member with a supervisor 
of a public school system, or a similar 
exchange, could contribute greatly to 
the understanding of needs in relation- 
ship to preparation and practices. 
Institutions of higher learning have 
done a much better job in exchange of 
personnel than most public schools as 
little provision has been made in pro- 
viding opportunities for college staff 
members to become a part of a public 
school staff for a period of time. Pub- 
lic school personnel in health, physical 


changes in preparing teachers might 
be made. 


College, Public School Exchange 


It is conceivable that a great deal of 
progress could be made if college and 
public schoo] personnel adopted an 
exchange plan. The college person 
would have the opportunity to put 
into practice many plans which he had 
advocated and be in a position to eval- 
uate results. 

Public relations in a public school 
system differ from public relations in 
a college. The college person would 
experience the pressures and pleasures 
of public opinion which are of a dif- 
fetent nature in colleges. Since many 
programs rise, or fall, on the tide of 
public understanding and approval, an 


Is an EXCHANGE of 
Personnel Valuable ? 


education, or recreation are often in- 
vited to be staff members during the 
summer months, to conduct work- 
shops or conduct seminars at institu- 
tions on the college level. 

“How do I teach six-year-old boys 
and girls to climb ropes? How do I as- 
sist eight-year-old children in creating 
dance patterns or 11-year-old children 
to do social dancing?” are questions 
heard many times by a public school 
administrator when specialists join his 
staff. “How do I make a blueprint of 
playgrounds after the facilities, sched- 
ule, and curriculum of schools have 
been studied? Shall I encourage class- 
room teachers to teach health inci- 
dentally, interrelated, or in time 
blocks? Should I teach modern dance 
in a block period?” are also familiar 
questions. 

All educators appreciate the fact 
that situations and needs vary and that 
preparation for a specific situation is 
difheult and undesirable. If the work 
which prospective teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools will be 
expected to do were a little better 
known, rather than anticipated, some 


experience with the public will give 
college personnel a much clearer con- 
cept of this type of preparation. ‘These 
are but a few of the advantages of 
such experiences of college personnel 
working as staff members in a public 
school system. 

The public school person would have 
the opportunity of working with 
highly specialized staff members and 
could return .to the public schools 
better prepared in curricular activities 
and research techniques. If he worked 
with a college staff, he would learn 
and appreciate the philosophy of col- 
lege staff members and be in a better 
position to use this philosophy to a 
better advantage when working with 
college graduates as his staff members. 

A knowledge of available facilities 
anu courses offered in college would 
make for a better understanding of lim- 
itations and potentialities of preparing 
young people for public school posi- 
tions. As a staff member of a college, 
the public school individual would 
have the opportunity of experimenting 
in preparing young folk for satisfactory 
teaching. 


Edttorial 


PATTRIC R. O'KEEFE 


Associate Editor, THE JOURNAL 


Foreign Exchange as an Example 


Problems would be encountered if 
an exchange were made between pub- 
lic school and college staff members 
but such problents’ have been success- 
fully met in the exchange of American 
personnel with foreign personnel. 
Some of the_plans used by govern- 
ments in making’an exchange with a 
foreign country could be used. The 
salary of the individual could be paid 
by the institution in which he is a 
regular staff member and his tenure 
would remain the same as if he were 
in his own institution. ' 

These and many other problems 
would need to be met but they appear 
to be of small consequence compared 
to the understanding and learnings re- 
sulting from such an exchange plan. 
Since the benefits derived from an ex- 
change with foreign teachers have been 
considered satisfactory, an exchange 
plan could, within the framework of 
the American school system, be of 
inestimable value to the young folk 
attending higher institutions of learn- 
ing and also to boys and girls in the 
public schools. 

Perhaps the plan of exchanging col- 
lege personnel with public school per- 
sonnel on a temporary basis has merit. 
The human element as well as the 
professional viewpoint will influence 
the success of such a proposed plan as 
the importance and need of the plan 
in all locatities may be questioned. 
The desire by some college and public 
school staff members to understand 
each others programs and problems 
better may make an exchange for even 
a short period desirable. The plan of 
exchanging personnel would have 
value if participating institutions and 
school systems could benefit mutually 
thru improved knowledge of current 
practices and policies of college pre- 
service and public school teaching. 

An exchange of personnel is con- 
sidered a success on an international 
basis. Trying it on a national basis in 
fields of health, physical education, 
and recreation may prove worthy of 
some consideration. 
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Thm FAMOUS 


Look to the- _ 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER q 
CHOICE OF THE CHAMPIONS IN EVERY LEAGUE ; 
Another | CHAMPIONS 1 


First in 
TRAMPOLINING 


FOLDS—STORES EASILY 


ISSEN created America’s First Stand- - 

ard Trampoline 10 years ago. Nissen q 
has pioneered Trampoline structure and ATHLETIC 
design ever since. Now, Nissen presents 
an even better Trampoline — Model 
549-T, the latest of them all. 


Finest In The World 
for The World's 
Greatest Athletes 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Trampoline Exclusively—Exclusively Trampoline* 


| 200 A Ave., N.W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


*Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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OTHING that is new—under the 
sun or in government—happens 
easily. 

The prinicple is illustrated in the diff- 
culties encountered by the Honorable 
S. Clinton Hastings, first chief justice of 
the California Supreme Court, when he 
convened the initial session of this tri- 
bunal in San Francisco 100 years ago. 
A large amount of labor “consequent 
upon the unorganized state of society at 
that time” was imposed upon the tribunal 
—‘‘the labor of searching for authorities 
in an unfamiliar language, and an un- 
familiar system of jurisprudence; and 
with the lack of printed ordinances or 
decrees, claimed to have the force of law 
in Spanish and Mexican pro-consular 
government.” 

Newness of the idea of a Recreation 
Commission, a separate agency of Cali- 
fornia State Government, was encoun- 


‘tered as an obstacle. Remember that, 


while Chief Justice Hastings had his 
troubles in establishing the Supreme 
Court, there was a supreme court in 
almost every other state at the time, and 
the procedure of these courts was fairly 
well-formulated. In contrast, the idea of 
a Recreation Commission in any state is 
new—under the eastern and western sun 
—and a whole procedure and even a 
pattern of relationships had to be 
established. 

Local, state and federal governments 
have been slow to accept responsibilities 
for recreation as a function and basic 
service. Under our early philosophy of 
government, responsibility for education, 
health, and welfare were left largely to 
the individual and to voluntary philan- 
thropic organizations. Today—the time 
is here—the man on the street or in legis- 
lative bodies recognizes organized recre- 
ation as a responsibility of government. 

Recreation agencies — governmental, 
voluntary, or commercial—may never be 
expected to provide for all the amenities 
of life, altho agencies may provide for 
some of them. Government may be 


Under the Western Sun 


© The work of California’s Recreation Commission 


expected, however, to provide for at least 
one basic essential: a place to play for the 
children, youth, and adults of every 
neighborhood in the land. 


A New State Takes Action 


The Commonwealth of California, to 
tiurture and stimulate the development 
of places to play, established an indepen- 
dent agency in 1947 by legislative act, on 
the. recommendation of the Honorable 
Earl Warren, governor. In a_ similar 
manner, the establishment of commis- 
sions in North Carolina, Vermont, and 
Washington and the unusual interest of 
several other states in this approach have 
created a definite trend toward this new 
pattern in the nation as a whole. This 
pattern seems to be good. It is now 
recognized as » sound procedure by 
many states, even tho the idea has been 
expressed by only a few of them in 
legislative action. 

Need for a Recreation Commission was 
pointed up in a statewide study made 
by the voluntary “Committee for the 
Study of Recreation in California” in 
1946. The necessity of a commission was 
based on several factors. There was a 
need to marshall the state’s resources to 
meet expanding leisure time of people 
and develop recreation facilities and pro- 
grams for adults as well as youth. 

The bursting population of the state, 
the emphasis on protection of children 
and youth, and the inadequacy of facili- 
ties, programs, and services in communi- 
ties were responsible fur a deluge of 
requests to the Youth Authority (which 
provided emergency recreation consultant 
services 1945-47) for technical help. A 
further factor was the lack of coordina- 
tion in existing services of federal, state 
and local agencies. 


Powers and Duties 


The commission consists of seven 
members appointed by the Governor, 
one of whom is designated by the Gover- 
nor to serve as chairman. Members serve 


without compensation and hold monthly 
meetings at the capital and in various 
communities of the state. The Director 
of Recreation, appointed by the Gover- 
nor, has an Assistant and four Recreation 
Specialists, working out of a headquarters 
office in Sacramento and a field office in 
Los Angeles, and providing technical 
service to communities in quadrants of 
the state. 

The strength of the recreation function 
in the state and communities is enhanced 
by the fact that an agency of state 
government is required by law to help. 
“The Commission shall cause to be 
studied and shall consider the whole 
problem of recreation of the people of 
the State of California”—‘shall formu- 
late a comprehensive recreational policy” 
—‘‘shall aid and encourage public recre- 
ation activities’”—are examples of man- 
datory functions. 

“The Director of Recreation shall 
investigate and report on facilities or 
services that may be needed”—“Advise 
and cooperate with and encourage com- 
munity recreation agencies’—are ex- 
amples of functions that must be carried 
out and are not subject to the temporary 
whim of a committee or official. 


Statewide Services and Planning 


Concerns of people for organized 
recreation and the problems of public, 
private, and commercial agencies are now 
discussed in councils of the state. Com- 
munity recreation agencies look to their 
counterpart in state government to bring 
important issues before such bodies as 
the Governor's Council, standing and 
interim committees of the Legislature, 
departments of state government, and to 
the attention of federal agencies operat- 
ing in the state. 

A case in point is the immediate Cali- 
fornia problem of 26 smaller communi- 
ties adjacent to 15 military bases now 
serving as the training ground for 
thousands of service personnel. The state 
and these communities are desirous of 
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giving the armed forces a warm welcome 
in California and to organize their facili- 
ties and programs for this purpose. How- 
ever, the influx of service personnel is so 
large that the matter was brought to the 
attention of The President and Congress 
by the Governor and the Legislature after 
the problem had been brought into focus 
by the Recreation Commission. 
California’s commission undertakes 
and emphasizes projects of statewide 
significance in its service program. A 
recreation plan developed by the com- 
mission for the Department of Mental 
Hygiene may form the basis for a state- 
wide policy by this department for 
hospitals serving thousands of patients. 
Services have been provided to the De- 
partment of Corrections, thru its de- 
partmental committee on recreation, in 
prisons, institutions, and camps. As a 
member of a team of state agencies, the 
commission has conducted joint com- 


a 
This article is the second of a three- 


part series descriptive of state ad- 
ministration of recreation. 


munity studies on youth welfare with 
the Youth Authority and Departments 
of Social Welfare, Public Health, and 
Education. ‘Fhese studies were under- 
taken in accordance with Governor War- 
ten’s emphasis on coordination between 
related departments. This emphasis has 
also resulted in the organization of an 
Intergovernmental Committee on Rec- 
reation, a very practical instrument for 
coordination between state departments. 

Recommendations were formulated on 
criteria and quality requirements for 
water in relation to the use of water for 
swimming, boating and aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, in cooperation with the recently 
created State Water Pollution Control 
Boards. Organized camps and programs 
may be stimulated and benefited by the 
study of the commission and a publica- 
tion on “State and Federal Laws and 
Regulations Relating to Organized Camp- 
ing” now in process. Over 1000 pro- 
fessional recreation leaders, representing 
500 agencies, assisted the Recreation 
Commission with the formulation of 
Standards for Professional Recreation 
Personnel. Considerable national interest 
has been evidenced in this publication. 


Service Activities in Communities 


At the request of governmental juris- 
dictions, 46 surveys, appraisals, and plans 
for development were made of recreation 
facilities and programs during the past 
18 months. Recommendations and sug- 
gestions for improvement were developed 
and submitted to the governing bodies. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


STERLING S. WINANS 


Less dramatic than statewide projects 
and community surveys, but of funda- 
mental value, are the day-to-day services 
provided “on-the-ground” or by the pro- 
vision of pertinent resource materials. 
These services are available on request 
to recreation agencies of unincorporated 
communities, cities, special tax assess- 
ment districts, counties, voluntary organi- 
zations, universities and colleges, and 
to government departments. 

In addition, services are rendered to 
many individuals—people are still the 
best customers of state government—and 
a large number of requests are received 
from outside 9 state and the nation. 
During the past fiscal year, 982 units of 
such technical service were provided. 

Informed recreation leaders are aware 
that resource materials pertinent to Calli- 
fornia’s major problems are lacking in the 
recreation field. To develop these tools, 
the Recreation Commission has prepared 
and distributed eight printed publications 
and a number of mimeographed releases 
on a variety of technical subjects, in a 
three-year period. 

No state in the nation has a recreation 
code. To meet this need in California, a 
compilation of state and federal laws 
relating to recreation and park functions 
was published. Training programs for 
recreation leaders and: annual reports to 
the Governor on recreation facilities and 
programs that exist or may be needed are 
the subjects of other publications. 

State-sponsored conferences are fre- 
quently utilized in California to get the 
help of Mr. Citizen on major problems, 
such as employment, mental health, and 
youth welfare. Two of these statewide 
conferences on recreation were sponsored 
by the commission and the California 
Recreation Society. Over 600 lay and 
professional leaders from public, private 
and commercial recreation agencies par- 
ticipated in the 1949 meeting; the 1950 
conference attracted 1000 delegates. 


Development of the 
Recreation Commission 


Obstacles and hazards make for vitality 
and progress in human affairs, and in 
government. Development of the State 
Recreation Commission and _ recreation 
facilities in communities is no exception. 

New ideas may, thru their newness 
prove difficult hurdles—even under the 
western sun. Altho the Recreation Com- 
mission is three years old, with an annual 
budget of $88,000 (one ten-thousandth 


of the whole state budget), state officials 
and legislators can be found in the halls 
of the Capitol who doubt the validity of 
this new approach. 

In the 1949 General Session of the 
Legislature, the new Recreation Com- 
mission, barely in its “warm-up” period, 
was out of the budget on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays and in the budget on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, squeaking thru the 
final gong with the blessing of a free 
conference committee representing the 
Senate and the Assembly. The tremen- 
dous financial pressure on the state as a 
result of $100,000,000 shift of welfare 
costs to the state had something to do 
with opposition to the Recreation 
Commission. 

Even tho the commission had just 
begun to function, citizens’ interest in its 
services was forcefully expressed by the 
League of California Cities, Federation 
of Labor, Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and Recreation Society. The 
Assembly Interim Committee on Youth 
Welfare recommended that the com- 
mission be retained—and even expanded. 
Altho the commission was a new idea, 
the concept persisted it would pay off. 

A principle embodied in the act 
creating the Recreation Commission was 
also part and parcel of the thinking of 
C. A. Dykstra (now deceased), first 
chairman of the commission and nation- 
ally esteemed educator, scholar, and 
leader in government: “I firmly believe 
that the community should do its own 
recreation job and that the state should 
help and advise, rather than to administer 
and control.” 

This principle means, in effect, that the 
commission is not wed to recreation 
lands, buildings, and operations. For that 
reason, in times of increasing financial 
pressure on government, a smaller service 
agency is easier to eliminate from the 
budget than departments controlling 
facilities or administering funds to local 
government. 

Another gauntlet that must be run by 
a separate recreation agency of the com- 
mission pattern in any state is the dis- 
favor of budget and administrative 
analysts, altho these officials have sup- 
ported California’s Recreation Com- 
mission before the Legislature. There is 
some substantiation for the disorder 
created in organizational charts of state 
governments where consistency might 
indicate that all smaller agencies should 
be tied together in larger cepartments. 
The recreation function is comriex and 
cuts across many departments of Cali- 
fornia government. > 


In the December Journat, you read about the Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Recre- 
ation. The California experience is described above by STERLING WINANS, director 
of recreation, State of California Recreation Commission, Sacramento. 
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Several agencies carry out statewide 
responsibilities for specific portions of 
organized recreation as primary or as 
incidental functions. Some of these de- 
partments are Education, Natural Re- 
sources (Divisions of Beaches and Parks; 
Fish and Game; Forestry ), Public Health, 
and the Division of Fairs and Exhibits 
in the Department of Finance. No end 
of discussion by a voluntary statewide 
committee, including representatives from 
these very departments, preceded the 
agreement that advisory, service and co- 
ordinating functions should be lodged in 
a separate agency. 

The cooperation of these state depart- 
ments in aiding the establishment of the 
Recreation Commission may seem un- 
usual. For example, educational leaders in 
the state who administer specific recrea- 
tion functions responded to the contro- 
versy in the Legislature on the budget 
issue in 1949 by active support. This 
support was evidenced in the positive 
action taken by the California Teachers 
Association and the California Associa- 
tion for Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, and their repre- 
sentatives, before legislative committees. 

Establishment of the California Rec- 
reation Commission indicates a_ signifi- 
cant step by the people. In relation to 
other departments, the 10 positions pro- 
vided for the commission and its small 
appropriation (in comparison with entire 
state budget), may characterize it as un- 
important and impotent. Few of the 
commission actions are dramatic enough 
to take top spot on the major wire services. 
On the long pull, however, the impact of 
voluntary services from informed, force- 
ful, and energetic citizens as commission 
members and an unusually excellent staff 
will be felt and evidenced by the orderly 
and increased development of recreation 
facilities and programs in communities. 
Thinking people in the state believe the 
agency should remain small. 

A frequent objection is one that the 
state has too many commissions and 
boards already, to which all will agree 
until a careful study is made of each com- 
mission and board, including the Rec- 
reation Commission. Before recent years, 
whoever heard of an Aeronautics Com- 
mission, Air Pollution Control Board, 
Atomic Energy Commission, or War 
Manpower Commission? As new func- 
tions arise, new agencies are necessary to 
measure needs and stimulate activity. 
Can anyone measure the service to the 
state rendered by hundreds of citizens 
who volunteer their time as members of 
boards or commissions in government? 


Accomplishments and Objectives 


“What has the commission accom- 
plished?” “What has happened in the 
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For further information, write to 
Mr. Distelhorst, Nurre Mirror Com- 
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state as a result of its services that would 
not have happened if it did not exist?” 
Answers to these questions cannot be 
given by an advisory service agency in 
terms of miles of pavement, tons of meat 
inspected, number of prisoners fed, 
drivers’ licenses issued, buildings con- 
structed, or even in acreage of beaches 
and parks acquired. The questions cannot 
really be answered by any agency in what- 
ever field. 

In any service agency, the auditing of 
results is difficult in concrete terms, but 
is necessary. It is true that of the 152 
public recreation agencies now operating 
year-round services in California com- 
munities (since Los Angeles led the way 
in 1903) 38, or 25%, of these agencies 
have been established since the creation 
of the Recreation Commission in 1947. 
No one can say that in a tremendously 
growing state, where recreation is an im- 
portant part of California prosperity, 
some of these agencies could not have 
been established whether or not there 
was a State Recreation Commission. 

Many communities need help in a new 
venture. Remember again that public 
recreation agencies are financed by local 
funds and the consequent strain on com- 
munity budgets makes it mandatory that 
funds be spent wisely and with the use 
of effective procedures. There are at least 
two ways of organizing governmental 


services: one, by the hit-or-miss, trial and 
error method; and the other by the use of 
systematic and effective procedures. The 
large number of requests for help to the 
commission from California communities 
indicates that citizens and officials of 
government prefer the latter method. 


Spark of a New Idea 


People—under the western sun—at- 
tracted by the spark of a new idea have 
a tremendous lever and capacity for ac- 
complishment. The sincerity, enthusiasm, 
and beet work of Chief Justice Hastings, 
in establishing California’s Supreme 
Court, have been paralleled by recreatiom 
commissioners, staff members, and leaders: 
in the Commonwealth. In a sense, de- 
velopment of this new idea is a joint: 
project with leaders in recreation and. 
government in other states. 

Communities of many states are: 
without stimulus and guidance from 
government in the development of 
neighborhood places to play. With the: 
counterpart of a Recreation Commission: 
lacking in a federal department, Cali- 
fornia had and has accepted greater re- 
sponsibility to make the new idea: 
successful. The proven worth of a new 
idea in California and a few other states 
means that ground has been broken for 
many states whose needs make the recre- 
ation commission pattern advisable. 
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HEALTH GUIDES AND GUARDS 


FOURTH EDITION 


By Francis P. Wall, New York University; and Louis D. 
Zeidberg, M.D., Columbia University 


This simplified manual on healthful living translates cur- 
rent knowledge of preventive medicine and effective health 
measures into everyday terms. 


The text is designed for use in Hygiene and Physical 
Training courses, with or without the benefit of lectures, It 
is used without lecture sessions in at least one large eastern 
university. 

True-or-false and essay-type questions, provided for each 
chapter on perforated pages at the end of the book, serve 
for test purposes and fix vital health information in the 
student’s mind. 


Stressing sex hygiene, the authors discuss in simple lan- 
guage how to meet major personal and community health 
problems. Technical terms, where used for the sake of 
accuracy, are clarified by definition. 


Published 1949 390 pages 


HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


By E. B. Erskine, M.D., University of Illinois (Navy Pier 
Branch, Chicago ) 


Designed to arouse in the college student a rational 
health consciousness and to stimulate in him a sense of 
community obligation, this textbook— 

* Reorients the misinformed student by providing re- 
alistic facts of health and human relations. 

* Defines health in terms of physical fitness. 

* Fosters the maintenance of healthful conditions in 
the home, school, and industry. 

* Encourages the support of the public health program. 

* Abridges the latest information on communicable 
diseases. 

The text is intended not only for students of liberal arts, 
but for engineering, architecture, and commerce students 
as well. By using the text, the latter group should become 


illus. 


imbued with a sense of responsibility for making healthful | 


conditions possible in the home, school, and industry with 
proper ventilation, heating and lighting. 


Published 1949 327 pages illus. 
° 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


CAMPING 


A Guide to Outdoor Safety and Comfort 
By Arthur H. DesGrey, City College of New York 


How to make camping and camp life comfortable, 
zestful, and free from hazard. This handy guide- 
book contains the experience of seasoned campers 
—practical “know-how” that is indispensable to 
a successful camping vacation. 

Covers camp site selection, camp management, 
sanitation, first-aid, recreation, etc. Useful to the 
inexperienced camper as a complete handbook, 
and to the counselor and camp director as an up- 
to-date refresher. Also suitable as a text in col- 
lege and camp training courses for camp coun- 
selors. 171 pages. 53 illus. $3.00. 


Health and Hygiene 


—aA comprehensive Study 
of Disease Prevention 
and Health Promotion 


By Lloyd Ackerman, formerly of 
Western Reserve University 


Said of this remarkable volume 
by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal: “skillfully and successfully co- 
ordinates authoritative sources, so that the reader 
has an over-all picture of the complex subject of 
health and hygiene.” Offering a new conception 
of the magnitude and methods of hygiene, the 
book is ideal as a comprehensive text and refer- 
ence for the college student. Both sides of con- 
troversial topics; ample factual support. 895 
pages. 59 illus. $5.00. 


By Jesse Feiring Williams, formerly of Co- 
lumbia University; and Ruth Abernathy, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Designed for in-training teachers and those in 
the field, this book examines present traditional 
school practices, existing social and cultural pat- 
terns. Explains the duties of present health edu- 
cation personnel and the growing need for new 
types of personnel. 

The authors describe in detail the nature of 
the child, and the operating areas of healthful 
school living, health service, and health instruc- 
tion. Gives techniques for measuring the health 
program. 316 pages. 23 illus. $3.50. 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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peucther. Mosky Cook! 


Community 
Health 
Educators 
Compendium of 
Knowledge 


A Handbook to help the Health Educator 
Check 

Principles, Possibilities and Procedures 

in Democratic Action for Health Promotion 


The problems confronting the person concerned with 
public health are many varied. In fact, there are so 
many people and so many levels involved in the 
overall question, that the lack of good public health 
administration and promotion may very well be at- 
tributable to these existing circumstances. 


If you are working in the field of public health or any 
related area, ask yourself these questions. 


Do | work with people effectively? Do our committee 
meetings get results? Do we make adequate prepara- 
tions for public meetings? How does one prepare 
good publicity, printed matter, and exhibits? 


If you haven't a satisfactory answer to these ques- 
tions you need a copy of Turner’s new CHECK. 


It was prepared for the health educator, the public 


health nurse, nutritionist, physical educator, the agri- 
cultural extension worker—for the workers in vol- 
untary health agencies, as well as the chairman of 
the Health Committee in the local medical or dental 
society, PTA, service club, woman’s club or other 
agency. 


All of these and many others work with people di- 
rectly and through the media of group communication. 
They, and especially individuals who are preparing 
for such responsibilities, want a quick and easy way 
to check their plans and procedures in the many 
processes involved. 


Dr. Turner’s book provides the answers to their ques- 
tions and provides a brief, clear working guide for 
the promotion of better health no matter what size 
group may be concerned. 


By CLAIR E. TURNER, A.M., Ed. M., D.Sc., Dr. P. H. Professor of Public Health Emeritus, 
Massachuseits Institute of Technology; Consultant in Health Education, World Health 
Organization; Formerly Associate Professor of — Tufts Medical and Dental 
Schools; etc. 268 pages, 42 illustrations. Price, $3.00 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 
3207 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


—Enclosed find check. 


Please send me a copy of CHECK priced at $3.00 


ORDER FORM 


—Charge my account. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


* Recent and readable publications 


HEALTH 


The Community and Public Health Nursing. 

Edith Wensley for the National Or- 

ganization for Public Health Nursing. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 60 Fifch 

Ave. 1950. 247 pp. $3.50. 

Here has been brought together a brief and 
concise statement of background information 
needed by citizen groups interested in the 
health program and specifically in the public 
health nursing aspects of that program. Cir- 
cumstances and conditions in different com- 
munities are clearly recognized but certain 
basic principles of organization and operation 
in the interest of a sound public health pro- 
gram are presented. 

Industrial and Safety Problems of Nuclear 

Technology. Edited by Morris H. Sha- 

mos and Sidney G. Roth. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St. 

1950. 368 pp. $4.00. 

Designed for the intelligent layman rather 
than the technical expert, this volume makes 
generally available the important contribu- 
tions prepared for a_ three-day conference 
sponsored by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and New York University’s Division of Gen- 
eral Education. Specifically concerned with 
non-military uses of atomic energy, the chap- 
ters are devoted to the multifold applications 
of atomic energy to industry, agriculture, 
technology, and medicine in general. 

Sex Education as Human Relations. Les- 

ter A. Kirkendall. New York: Inor 

Publishing Co., 207 Fourth Ave. 1950. 

351 Pp. 94-50- 

This book is planned to help every school 
to deal with its own particular problems of 
sex education—to decide whether to provide 
sex education, and to what extent. The book 
is divided into sections entitled Evidence of 
Need; Philosophy and Objectives; Institu- 
tional Relationships; Methods in Sex Educa- 
tion; and, Content and Materials in Sex Edu- 
cation. 

Elements of Psychoanalysis. [Edited by 

Hans Herma and Gertrud M. Kurth. 

Cleveland, Ohio: The World Publish- 

ing Co., 2231 W. 110th St. 1950. 331 

pp. $3.00. 

This is intended as a practical handbook 
of psychological insights into everyday prob- 
lems. This guide book is composed of the 
work of leading authorities in the fields of 
psychology and psychiatry. 

Outlines in Health Education. Jewel No- 

len. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 

Co., 426 S. Sixth St. 140 pp. $1.75. 

This is a loose-leaf workbook geared to 
the Tennessee program and intended for 
teacher use in planning a course in health 
education. There are numerous blank pages 
for notes and various outlines for reference. 

Conference on the Undergraduate Pro- 

fessional Preparation of Students Major- 

ing in Health Education. HH. F’. Kilander. 

Washington, D. C.: The Office of Edu- 
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cation, Federal Security Agency. 84 
pp. Single copies free upon request 
from Office of Education. 

A report of the conference held Nov. 28- 
Dec. 2, 1949. It includes recommendations 
concerning the curricula as regards general 
education, professional teacher education, and 
specialization in the field of health education. 

The appendix contains a list of the 38 in- 
stitutions offering an undergraduate major in 
health education, the curriculum of each insti- 
tution, and an analysis of their health educa- 
tion curricula. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Educhtion in the School Chi'd’s 
Day, by Simon A. McNeely and Elsa 
Schneider. Washington: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, Bul- 
letin 1950, No. 14. Available Supt. 
Doc., Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 94 pp. 30¢. 

The intent of this bulletin is to show how 
physical education in the elementary school 
can contribute to the growth and develop- 
ment of boys and girls. It also aims at sug- 
gesting the place of physical education in the 
total program of elementary education. 

The teacher in-service, as well as the pros- 
pective teacher, may find the bulletin useful 
for gaining insight into the purposes of phys- 
ical education and the many opportunities the 
teacher may have to understand and help 
children. [See next page.] 

Skeet and Trapshooting by Dick Shaugh- 

nessy with Tap Goodenaugh. New 

York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth 

Ave. 1950. 192 pp. $3.00. 

This is a “how-to-do-it” manual by a cham- 
pion skeet shooter. All phases of the two 
sports are discussed: their history and develop- 
ment, values, selection and care of guns and 
equipment, layouts of fields, principles of 
shooting, and contests. 

A special section is devoted to the organi- 
zation and administration of gun clubs. Offi- 
cial rules for skeet and trap shooting are in- 
cluded. Illustrated. 

Squash Racquets by Walter Debany. 

New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 101 

Fifth Ave. 1950. 76 pp. $1.50. 

This book is directed toward both beginner 
and experienced players in the fast-growing 
sport of squash racquets. Basic information 
on the game is followed by information on 
courts, equipment, skills, and strategy. 

Also included are the history of the game, 
glossary of terms, and the official rules. 

Swimming and Diving by David A. Arm- 
bruster, Sr., and Laurence E. More- 
house. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. Second 
edition. 1950. 314 pp. $4.00. 

This book has been revised to incorporate 
new information relating to swimming and 
diving, drawn from recent research and _per- 
formance. 


New materials in this edition include the 
tumble turn, conducting swimming meets, 
American and world records for men and 
women, and conditioning of swimmers in the 
light of the modern types of competitive 
strokes. 

The All-Sports Record Book by Frank G. 

Menke. New York: A. S. Barnes and 

Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 1950. 334 pp. 

$5.00. 

This publication presents a complete com- 
pilation of all-time sports records. It con- 
tains facts and figures on champions, officials, 
individual and team performances, leading 
personalities, associations and organizations. 


RECREATION 


Flies, by Edson Leonard. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 
1950. 352 pp. $5.00. 

This is a reference book and a guide for 
fly-fishermen. It contains information on the 
origin and natural history of flies, tying, hooks, 
patterns and selections of dry and wet flies, 
etc. for fresh and salt water in North Ameri- 
can and the British Isles. A dictionary of 
2200 fly patterns is included. 

High Times by Nellie Zelta Thompson. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 

300 Fourth Ave. 1950. 260 pp. $2.50. 

Seven hundred suggestions for social activi- 
ties in high schools and youth organizations 
are given here. ‘Tips are included on invita- 
tions, publicity, decorations, costumes, and 
refreshments. 


GENERAL 


Conference of Leaders in Elementary Edu- 

cation. Report of Fourth Conference, 

May 22-24, 1950. Washington: Fed- 

eral Security Agency, Office of Educa- 

tion. 26 pp. ~Mimeographed. 

This is the report of the work of a three- 
day conference of 65 representatives from 43 
participating organizations. ‘The theme of 
the conference was “Lay Participation in the 
Work of the Schools in the Light of Princi- 
ples of Child Development.” The conference 
provided an opportunity for the participating 
groups to join in considering how, individually 
and collectively, they can function more effec- 
tively in the light of principles of child de- 
velopment. 

True Faith and Allegiance. An inquiry 
into education for human brotherhood 
and understanding, by the Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education. Washirgton: National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W. 1950. 108 pp. 75¢. 


ADDITIONAL BOOK LISTINGS 


Tools for the Task, edited by Alden 
Eberly and Sonja M. Baker. Report 
of the Ninth North American As- 
sembly on GMCA Work with Boys. 
New York: Association Press, 291 
Broadway. 1950. 130 pp. $1.00. 
Handbooks of Europ | Dances 
(Series) New York: Chanticleer Press, 
41 East soth St. 1950. $1.50. 
Dances of Denmark, 40 pp. 

Dances of France, 40 pp. 
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Dances of Hungary, 40 pp 

Dances of Spain, 40 pp 

10 Delightful Parties for Little Children 
from 3 to 8 by Judith and Caroline 
Horowitz. New York: Hart Publish 
ing Co., 101 West 55th St. 1950. 
96 pp. $1.25. 

10 Sure-Fire Parties for Boys and Girls 
from 9 tc 14 by Judith and Caroline 
Horowitz. New York: Hart Publish- 
ing Co., 101 West 55th St. 1950. 
96 pp. $1.25. 

The Mammoth Book of Crosswords and 
Quizes for Boys and Girls from 9 to 14. 
Ronny Lewis, editor. New York: Hart 
Publishing Co., 101 West 55th St. 
1950. 192 pp. $1.00. 


Physical Education 
in the 
School Child’s Day 


A new publication of tne Office 
of Education (Bulletin 1950, No. 
14) by Simon A. McNeely and 
Elsa Schneider, specialists, Health 
Instruction and Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Tells—how physical education 
in the elementary school can con- 
tribute to the growth and develop- 
ment of boys and girls. 

Indicates—how physical educa- 
tion fits into the total program of 
elementary education. 

Gives—suggestions and typical 
illustrations on: school organiza- 
tion; planning and teaching physi- 
cal education; facilities, equipment, 
and supplies; teacher preparation; 
evaluation; and references. 

Provides—useful information— 
interestingly presented—for: 

Teachers 

Prospective ‘Teachers 

General Supervisors 

Consultants and Special Teach- 

ers of Physical Education 

Principals and Other School Ad- 

mumnistrators 

Parents—and Other Public- Spir- 

ited Citizens 

Comes—to you from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, US 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. - Price 30¢ 
(25° discount allowed on orders 
for 100 or more copies). 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


Third Edition 
Leonard’s Guide to the 
History of Physical Education 


By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, 
A.M., M.D. 

Revised by GEORGE B. AFFLECK, 
A.M., M.P.E. 

Formerly Director, Health and Physical 
Education Division, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

This classic work brings up to date 
the significant facts concerning the 
development of physical education 
through selected organizations estab- 
lished around the world. It indicates 
contributions to the profession of 
certain leaders and their successors 
during the past twenty years. The 
growth and ideas of physical educa- 
tion are described, from the times 
of the early Greeks and Romans, 
down to latter-day movements in var- 
ious countries, including the United 

States. 


480 Pages. 121 Illustrations. $5.50 


Second Edition 
Hawley—Kinesiology of 
Corrective Exercise 
By GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A. 


Formerly Head of Corrective Gymnastics 
at Stanford and Northwestern Universities 


All who specialize in the field of cor- 
rective exercise; students, teachers 
and physiotherapists alike, will find 
this book a complete and practical 
text on the therapeutics of move- 
ment. It provides the essential 
knowledge of human anatomy and 
physiology, and of kinesiology and 
physics. For the second edition, new 
exercises ‘have been added and 18 
new illustrations have been in- 
cluded. The material has been re- 
arranged and subject and page 
headings have been iatroduced. 


192 Pages, 6” x 9”. 107 Illustrations. 
$3.75 


Write for Our New Catalogue of Physical Education Books 


LEA & FEBIGER 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 


THE NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 


Announces 


Forthcoming Publications 


1951-52 Softball-Track and Field Guide (Ready 
January 1, 1951) 


Sports Technique Charts (Ready December 


1, 1950) 


Recent Publications 


1950-51 Basketball Guide 

1950-52 Tennis-Badminton Guide 
1950-52 Field Hockey-LaCrosse Guide 
1950-52 Individual Sports Guide 
1950-52 Soccer-Speedball Guide 


Available from: 


NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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To be published in March! 


® Presents the facts a college-trained person should 
know about his health. 


Provides important facts about family and com- 
munity health. 


Fills the text need for courses in college hygiene, 


health education, and personal health. 


By Dean Franklin Smiley 


Secretary, Association of American Medical Col- 
leges; for 22 years, Head of the Department of 
Hygiene and Preventive Medicine and Director 
of Student Health Service, Cornell University. | 


& Adrian G. Gould, Ph.B, M. D. 


Formerly, Assistant Professor of Hygiene and e 
Preventive Medicine, Cornell University; <ater, 

Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine and 

Attending Physician, Cornell University. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ing these problems. 


® Develops a curiosity about health problems in 


the student and a sense of responsibility for solv- 


Helps to establish good health habits in the 
individual. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COACHES, PLAYERS, FANS. Here’s the complete book on 
everything you want to know about basketball 


by the old master himself 


HOLMAN on 
BASKETBALL 


By NA: HOLMAN Foreword by NED IRISH 
lilustrated with photos and diagrams 


@ Every phase uf the game is covered in this big book by the famous 
coach of C.C.N.Y.’s Grand Slam champions, the country's foremost 
exponent and teacher of the game, Nat Holman. 


CONTAINS FULL INSTRUCTIONS ON HOW TO PLAY, from the simplest 
fundamentals to the fine points of strategy, team play, techniques of 
defense and offense, pivots, fast breaks, special plays, etc. This section 
will be invaluable to all players, from beginners to college and other 
experienced players. 

MANY CHAPTERS ON TECHNIQUES, METHODS AND MATERIALS OF 
COACHING. Holman presents for young players thorough information 
and guidance on selecting players, practice routines, emphasis in training, 
development and strategic use of substitutes, condi scheduli 
injuries and emergencies, scouting, all elements of team play, offense and 
defense play and patterns. 

AND MORE! Holman outlines the history and development of the game, 
describes the most thrilling games in his experience, details the opportuni- 
ties for careers in basketball: coaching, prof 1 play, ref ing, etc. 


i> 
Ana 


ORDER YOUR COPY 
NOW. SEND NO MONEY. 
Mail the coupon below for 
your copy of HOLMAN ON 
BASKETBALL. The special 
popular edition is available 
at only $1.00. The com- 
plete edition, with full 
material for experienced 
players, trainees and 
coaches, is $3.00. Examine 
the book at your leisure. 
If you don't agree it’s 
THE book on basketball, 
you may return it in 10 
days for refund. 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, 419 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 


Please send me 4 


copy of HOLMAN ON BASKETBALL in the 


$1.00 popular edition (check one) . 
f book plus postage. I may return 
within 10 days refund. 


Name. 


City 


ZONE........ STATE... 


0 SAVE. Enclose check or money order ‘with coupon “and ‘WE 


pay postage. Same return privilege. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


: 
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TWO-YEAR-OLD is_ mighty 

young—has taken a few {faltering 
steps, a few sure ones, has depended 
a great deal on other folks, and has 
begun to dream a little about being 
grown up. 

For us, November marked a second 
anniversary. Two years ago as a health 
educator with the Medical Society of 
North Carolina, we started out to de- 
liberately urge people to work together 
to discover and solve their own health 
problems in their own way. 

The venture has been so different 
that both public health and the med- 
ical society have been on trial. All 
along the way, there has been some 
skepticism. We had our own skepti- 


*cisms. We were worried, first of all, 


that health councils—the organizations 
we wanted to help develop—might 
prove superficial. We were afraid that 
they might be like some teen towns 
which sprang up during the war years 
as a sure-cure for juvenile delinquency; 
after a year or so, they were dropped 
as all-too-often fruitless projects. 

Some of the people out in the coun- 
ties where we were sent were doubtful, 
too. A few thought we had come to 
them with some clever scheme for 
soliciting medical insurance. Some 
health departments were saying that 
the medical society was moving into 
community organization to get firmer 
contro! of public health. Within the 
medical society itself there was some 
feeling that health educators were 
glorified evangelists for socialized medi- 
cine. 

The need for interpretation all the 
way around was great. Under all this 
confusion, however, was a real desire 
on our part not to get people stirred 
up for baseless action, but to encour- 
age a people’s program that had for 
its purpose helping people to solve 
their health problems in the fashion 
thev found most natural and most pro- 
ductive. 

[t would be false to say that the ef- 
forts to interpret our motives, and to 
build peaple’s programs, have been 
smooth and always happy. First of all, 
we were too concerned with setting up 
a blueprint, a guaranteed formula for 
going into communities and getting 
tiem organized to move. We know 
now that there is no hard-and-fast pat- 
tern. What we do in communities is 
as varied as the skylines, and the faces 
of the people in them. 
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Grganizing Communities 
TO SOLVE HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Secondly, we were in too much of a 
hurry. And thirdly, it would not be 
true to say that all the skepticisms 
have been wiped away. There are stili 
folks in the medical society and in pub- 
lic health who wonder at what we're 
trying, and who are mistaking inevit- 
ble mistakes for wrong objectives. 


A Brief Overview 


We have worked in several counties 
and many communities during these 
first two years and we have learned 
much from ihe efforts of the folks in 
those counties. We learned that con- 
stitutions and paper programs and 
pretty booklets are not enough without 
people with real conviction behind 
them. We learned, too, that we 
couldn’t make decisions for people. 
We also learned that we had to listen 
to people—listen long and hard. And 
we found that roads and churches and 
telephones and recreation and houses 
and attitudes are often more important 
to health than some of the traditional 
ideas of medical care—hospitals and 
clinics and even personnel. 

One of these counties was in the 
foothills of western North Carolina. 
We went there mainly because a pub- 
lic health nurse had become concerned 
that people weren’t in on what public 
health was doing. She knew they were 
treated and immunized and X-rayed 
and examined, but that all that was 
being done for them not with them. 
She cast around for help to let people 
know that they, too, had a stake in 
what was happening; she felt that real 
democracy, along with real public 
health, demanded their voice. So we 
were sent to do what we could. 

The people held about three big 
mass meetings. They said they couldn't 
organize a health council because it 
wouldn’t be “a natural—or true grass 
roots”; that the folks who attended 
the meeting were primarily the profes- 
sional folks, and all the old accepted 


leaders. They said we needed to at- 
tract new community leadership, if the 
movement was to have life and mo- 
mentum, if it was to reach all the 
people in the last little houses at the 
end of the road—the people who had 
never shaken hands with health, and 
welfare, and county government. 

We learned that we couldn’t accom- 
plish what the county people were 
planning within a few months; clearly, 
it was a long range matter. So they 
elected a steering committee to work 
with the professional personnel on an 
approach to reach people in all of the 
county communities. 


Narrowing It All Down 


Certainly, one of the things that has 
come from our trials and errors is con- 
viction that you can’t expect wonders 
from one big lump of land and people 
all at once. We know we have to be 
content, at first, with what people want 
to develop in little segments of coun- 
ties. 

The steering committee stirred up 
much interest when they took their 
stand for the community approach. 

A farmer’s wife at King’s Creek, re- 
peatedly came to our office in the 
health department asking us when we 
would be in her section. She invited 
us to a chicken dinner, where a num- 
ber of neighbors would be present. 
We went. 

At dinner we talked over things the 
community needed. Later, the princi- 
pal talked with us, explaining that the 
only nucleus we had to work with was 
the new and as yet untried, PTA. The 
next step was to call on the newly 
elected PTA officers and listen to their 
ideas. From there, we went on to the 
first PTA meeting. At that meeting, 
all the strange but valid ideas of the 
people poured out. 

We remember thé lady with the big 
hat and lacy dress who stood in the 
back of the room and said that “one 
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of the biggest problems in this com- 
munity is that we don’t know how to 
cook eggs!” An odd comment, some 
thought. But it was true. The lady 
was simply saying that King’s Creek 
folks didn’t eat properly. Her observa- 
tion might Le the springboard for a 
community-wide nutrition program. 

Many other suggestions poured out: 
ideas about telephones, recreation cen- 
ters, and lack of organization in the 
community. Nobody was sure about 
what the main needs were, just that 
there were needs. And it indicated 
that more people in the community 
ought to have a hand in any planning 
which took place. 

One thing especially pleased us at 
the meeting: The principal arose to 
say that “We ought to find out more 
about what people think is wrong with 
this school.” That key unlocked many 
doors. 

The PTA folks decided that night 
on an interest survey among all the 
people of the neighborhoods within 
the community. They named their 
survey chairmen, and soon started out 
to comb the area. The questionnaire 
was an informal guide-list of queries 
about what people were thinking and 
what they would like to see in the way 
of community improvement. The 
tabulation sheet merely listed five in- 
terests in the order of importance to 
the family. Some chairmen called on 
10 families. One woman, excited to 
death about what she was doing and 
learning, called on 50 families. 

Another mass meeting was held, and 
the primary needs were stated: the 
school water pump often broke down 
in the late morning and children went 
all day without water; there wasn’t any 
planned recreation for young people; 
some of the nearby grocery stores were 
going to start selling beer, and that 
might be a temptation for young folks 
who had insufficient outlets for play; 
there were too few farm-bureau mem- 
bers; there should be more home dem- 
onstration clubs; some folks in the 
community receiving welfare services 
were using the money for whiskey 
while others who badly needed welfare 
help weren’t getting it at all; the 
county had a fine, new agriculture 
building, but the health department 
was housed in a basement in quarters 
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A health program needs people with real conviction says 


that couldn’t match a decent King’s 
Creek barn and people weren’t drawn 
to it; the children needed shelter houses 
to stand in while they waited for the 
school bus on bad mornings, and on 
and on... . A heavy list, and one that 
would require time to handle. 

Taking first steps, the PTA went to 
the schoolboard, and found out there 
were available materials to build the 
shelter houses for children; in one 
neighborhood they built a little cinder- 
block recreation center; they improved 
the school lunch-room; they secured 
approval for new school classrooms to 
replace quonset huts where according 
to the mothers, children were catching 
colds; they decided on new, and more 
accessible spots where the public health 
nurse might conduct her immuniza- 
tion clinics; they began Education for 
Responsible Parenthood courses; PTA 
membership and attendance multi- 
plied. More important than all the 
specific moves was the fact that people 
who had never talked before began to 
communicate. 

People say something is different 
about King’s Creek today. There's 
nothing singular about it at all. It’s 
just that folks have come together, en- 
joyed the experience, begun to look 
around to see what they had, what 
they were entitled to, what they could 
do to secure their wants. One might 
say that all this neighborly dealing is 
a far cry from health. But we can say 
what we will, health is at the core of 
it—physical health, and the sort of 
mental health that may, we hope, pull 
America thru the crisis that lies ahead. 


Permit Us To Dream 


This is a crudely put, and inade- 
quately documented story. There is 
much more we could say. There are 
so many credits we could give. 

The steering committee brought in 
a’ full-time local health educator and 
evaluated her work in detailed fashion 
after the first six months. They reached 
out to join hands with local boards 


to set up a one-county-unit health de- 


partment, and a new health center— 
which is soon to materialize. They 


CHARLOTTE B. RICKMAN 


succeeded in getting a full-time health 
officer. They conducted a family life 
education institute to which teachers 
and lay people came from all over the 
county for training as leaders. 

They have reached out into four 
other communities in the county to 
contact more and more people. The 
committee has formed an important 
subcommittee on mental health, and 
a special committee to do an educa- 
tional program on needs of crippled 
children in the area. They are con- 
tinuing with their long-range plan to 
organize a county council community- 
by-community. Gradually, «some of 
their dreams of 10 years are beginning 
to come true. 

The cooperation of the doctors, and 
their patience in this experimentation 
is there. The long dream of the pio- 
neering health educators in the nation 
and in North Carolina particularly, is 
there—people who are sure that de- 
mocracy is real, that it can withstand 
all tests if it but represents the essence 
of all the people’s thinking, if it is 
more than lip service, but is thought 
and words plus action. 

We are still humble after these two 
years. We realize that we have pro- 
duced a few samples, and no more. We 
realize that they are but pointers of the 
real direction. 

What would be the truly exciting 
demonstration? We have already seen 
what has happened in so many North 
Carolina communities. If we could 
capitalize on the best that we have 
found, what would we have? 

First, plenty of time. Time to work 
smoothly and thoroughly in one 
county. Time to listen to many more 
people. 

Secondly, enough personnel—suf- 
ficient health educators to lengthen 
the arm of the health department and 
the private practitioners, a true team. 

Thirdly, a completely integrated ap- 
proach, not only with welfare and 
agriculture, schools and health, plus 
all the lay and voluntary agencies, the 
civic clubs, including the town and 
county governments, but the state or- 
ganizations as well. This approach 


-should be a joint effort to reach all the 


The author of “Organizing Communities To Solve Health Problems” is Health Education 
Consultant, Committee on Rural Health and Education, Medical Society of North Carolina. 
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people, not simply to educate them, 
but to listen to them and work with 
them in developing, within reason, all 
the betterments possible within that 
sociological, economical framework. 

But the great requirement is that 
there be, first, single objective, then 
complete working together. Barriers 
will not topple as long as one group, 
one agency, one power unit holds out 
for its selfish purposes. 

There is a large element of daring 
here, too: daring to cut people loose to 
do their own thinking and planning; 


daring to go thru the early lethargies 
and missteps; daring to believe that 
people will come up with their own 
good solutions without super-imposi- 
tion from the top—from government 
or anywhere else; daring to trust, and 
trust, and trust. 

Will we ever grow up? We'd like 
to think that four or five or maybe 10 
years from now that we had made real 
progress toward maturity. By then, 
perhaps democracy will have demon- 
strated a little more surely that its 
military power is subordinate to its 


people power. Whether it has shown 
that may depend on some of us. 

We all need to keep in mind that 
somebody has got to believe, and prove 
that they believe, that what people 
feel and want is paramount: It is the 
atomic core at the center of democ- 
racy, and it has not begun to be re- 
leased. If the professional people and 
the organizations they represent, would 
be willing to start believing enough in 
the folks they work with, who are we, 
two years old, to, say what could hap- 
pen? 


Autuo skis did not reach the At- 
lantic shores until the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century, the art of ski- 
ing has been traced back to the 
Stone Age so it is almost as old as 
man himself. Then, no mention 
was ever made of the proper type of 
boot, in fact, toe straps and barrel 
staves were in vogue. 

Today, skiing is undoubtedly one 
of the most popular, highly-skilled, 
winter sports irrespective of an in- 
dividual’s age, size, or experience. 
It is a healthful outdoor sport that 
provides for a wide range of activity 
and develops coordination, rhythm, 
neuro-muscular skill, balance, abil- 
ity, and self-confidence. 

In the past few years, skiing has 
definitely been advancing to an im- 
portant place in school and adult 
life. There is a definite trend toward 
incorporating skiing in the instruc- 
tional and/or recreational physical- 
education program. But how and 
when did this all begin to function? 

Just as our forefathers first came 
to the east coast so did the skiers. 
In the eastern preparatory schools 
for boys, programs were well-estab- 
lished by 1925 but in the colleges 
and universities interest was just 
beginning. Largely responsible for 
this wave of interest and enthusi- 
asm was the inclusion of Winter 
Games in the Olympics of 1924 
and the competition itself at Lake 
Placid in 1932. 

In the interim, 1927 to be exact, 
Otto Schneibs, ski coach at Dart- 
mouth College, brought the Arlberg 
technique to this country and stim- 
ulated interest in having skiing part ~ 
of the physical-education program. 
Altho Bates and some of the other 


SKIING AT MOUNT HOLYOKE 


physical-education programs of the 
eastern coed colleges and universi- 
ties offered winter activities (inclu- 
sive of skiing, snowshoeing, and 
skating), Mount Holyoke College 
may be credited with the first active 
participation by the women’s col- 
leges. 

In the fall of 1930, under the 
leadership of Harriette Aull, Mount 
Holyoke College acted as hostess 
for an outing club conference for 
women. The main objective was to 
arouse interest in winter outdoor 
-activity corresponding to that evi- 
denced in the fall and spring. The 
conference met with tremendous 
success and the immediate outcome 
were carnivals, publicity, and cam- 
paigns to obtain equipment. 

The following year, Mount Hol- 
yoke College and Skidmore took 
the lead and offered outdoor sports 
as part of the physical-education 

rogram. Smith did likewise in 
1939. In addition, Mount Holyoke 
offered “dry-skiing” (for condition- 
ing purposes), open carnivals, and 
inter-class competition. Likewise, a 
special instructor came on Satur- 
days to help “anyone interested.” 

Outing Club collected and fixed 
up equipment so there was an op- 
portunity for many to learn even 
tho they had no equipment of their 
own. In 1942, Mildred Howard, 
chairman of the department of 
physical education at Mount Hol- 
yoke College, further promoted 
winter sports by editing the first 
Official Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities Guide for Women and 
Girls. 

Today, this same program exists 
on an expanded, glorified basis. 


Mount Holyoke College is proud 
to have such fine natural facilities 
and physical equipment. The Ath- 
letic Association owns, rents, and 
keeps in repair, 44 pairs of skis. 
These are used in ieaninedece: 
tion classes as well as during week- 
ends and extra-curricular hours by 
gitls and their guests. The associa- 
tion also continues to provide spe- 
cial week-end instruction and, in 
conjunction with the Outing Club 
and department of physical edu- 
cation, sponsors day and week-end 
trips to near-by resorts. 

With the erection of the new 
physical-education building, we 
most recently acquired 90 ski lock- 
ers. Within each locker is a press 
with clamps and camper block ad- 
justable to any height ski and, in 
addition, there is sufficient space 
to store one’s skis, poles, and boots. 
To complete the atmosphere, there 
are posters, waxing tables, cup- 
boards, and even benches and black- 
boards available for lectures. 

Other programs have expanded 
in a similar manner in the hope of 
promoting safe skiing. In fact, in 
1948 New York State, thru the 
state education department, has 
gone so far as to adopt skiing as 
part of the school sports program. 
It is hoped that other systems will 
recognize the importance of this 
move and that the sport will con- 
tinue to grow and become an inte- 
gral part of the school physical- 
education program for boys and 
gitls of all ages. 

RUTH ELVEDT—DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, MOUNT HOLY- 
OKE COLLEGE, SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 
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AAHPER NEWS DIGEST 


* Late Professional Information 


DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 


Southern: Richmond, Va.; Feb. 28- 
March 1 and 2. 

Central: Des Moines, lowa; April 
4-7. 

Eastern: New York City, April 23-27. 

Midwest: (Joint with National at 
Detroit) April 17-20. 

Southwest: Reno, Nev.; April 5-7. 

Northwest: Bellingham, Wash.; April 
12-14, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE PLANNED ON 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

FIFTEEN organizations sponsored the 
National Conference for Elementary 
Physical Education, Jan. 10-17, 1951, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. Elsa 
Schneider, of the Office of Education, 
vice-president-elect for physical education 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, was 
chairman in charge of planning. 

Representatives of the 15 sponsoring 
organizations made up the planning 
committee which selected the 50 par- 
ticipants in the conference. The Ath- 
letic Institute provided financial support 
for the meeting. Reports of proceedings 
will be published and available a short 
time after the January meeting. 


TELFORD TAYLOR COUNSEL IN 
IN TV HEARINGS 

Bric. Gen. Tetrorp Taytor, New 
York attorney who was United States 
Chief of Counsel at the Nuremberg War 
Crime Trials, is serving as counsel for 
the nation’s educators in the battle for 
the assignment of educational TV chan- 
nels. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS USE TV 


Tue schools of Philadelphia have made 

: good use of the television channels of 

their city by scheduling a program of 

school telecasts more varied and inclusive 

| than ever before. Every effort has been 

made to make these telecasts of real sup- 
plementary value in the classroom. 


PH’ DELTA PI CONVENTION 

Tue headquarters for the Phi Delta 
Pi Convention will be the Book-Cadillac 
| Hotel, Detroit. Convention dates are 
Apr. 15-17. A limited number of rooms 
have been reserved. Members should 
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contact Lucille Spillman, 8625 Drury 
Lane, St. Louis, Mo., as soon as possible. 

Josephine L. Rathbone, Ellen D. 
Kelly, and Josephine Christaldi will be 
among the speakers, time and place being 
announced later. These additional chair- 
men have been selected: Exhibits—Meta 
Greiner, Chicago, (Ill.), Registration— 
Mrs. Martha T. Van Derwerken, Johns- 
town, (N. wn and Art—Mrs. Norma 
Koster, Indianapolis, (Ind.). 


CLAIR TURNER VISITS ARAB STATES 


Cain TURNER, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, visited the Arab states 
last month making a health education 
survey for the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Unesco and WHO are cooperat- 
ing in this survey which included a team 
of five experts, Dr. Turner representing 
the health field. 


ADDITIONAL AAHPER COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


PresipENT Dorotuy AINswortH has 
announced these additional committee 
members: 

Committee on Facilities — Paul F. 
Schmidt, director of Public School 
Recreation, Rochester, Minn. 

Nominating Committee—Golden Rom- 
ney, lead of Physical Education and 
Intercollegiate Athletics, Washington 
State College, Pullman. 

Luell Weed Guthrie, Department of 

Physical Education for Women, Stan- 

ford University, Stanford, California. 

Armed Forces Committee — Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Department of Physical 
Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. Harold E. Lowe, Department 
of Physical Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

International Relations Committee — 
Florence Owens, Board of Education, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Affiliated Organizations—Irma Sundling, 
National Board, YWCA, New York. 

In Charge of Proceedings for the 1951 
Convention in Detroit—Robert Fran- 
cis, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisc. 

Historical Records Committee — Flora 
May Ellis, Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater. 

Necrology Committee—David J. Cox, 
San Francisco State College, Califor- 
nia, chairman. 


Mobilization Committee 

THE US Office of Education 
was named by the National Se- 
curity Resources Board as -the focal 
point for bringing together all avail- 
able information about the assist- 
ance schools and institutions of 
higher education need in order to 
make their maximum contribution 
to the defense effort. A partial list 
of staff members and their responsi- 
bilities are: 

Accelerated programs in higher edu- 
cation—John Dale Russell. 

Audio-visual aids to defense  train- 
ing—Floyde E. Brooker. 

Civil defense (protection of life and 
property )—William A. Ross. 

Consultant for practical nurse train 
ing—Ward P. Beard. 


Curriculum adjustments in second 
ary schools—J. Dan Hull. 


Defense facilities of higher educa 
tional institutions—Emest V. Hollis. 


Defense - related government - spon 
sored campaigns in schools—Carl A. 
Jessen. 


Defense-related occupational infor 
mation and guidance—Harry A. Jager 


Defense-related research—Ralph C. 
M. Flynt. 


Education for the health professions 
—Lloyd E. Blauch. 


Health and physical-fitness programs 
—Frank S. Stafford. 


In-service teacher training as related 
to non-vocational defense activities— 
Don S. Patterson. 


Liaison for research contracts in edu 
cational institutions—Bernard B. Wat- 
son. 


Liaison for Selective Service; liaison 
for military-training programs in civilian 
institutions—Claude E. Hawley. 


Libraries and defense information— 
Ralph M. Dunbar. 


Publications and defense information 
—George Kerry Smith. 

School assistance in federally affected 
areas—Erick L. Lindman. 


School transportation; evacuation of 
school children; priorities and allocation 
of critical materials and school supplies 
—E. Glenn Featherston. 


Status of military reserve personnel in 
education—William R. Wood. 

Teacher recruitment and_ preservice 
training—W. Earl Armstrong 
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LEVI JACKSON, FIGHTER, HONORED 

Corporat Levi Jackson who was 
killed in Korea has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross posthu- 
mously. His parents received the award 
from Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, com- 
mander of the Third Army at Ft. Mc- 
Pherson, Ga. 

The all-Army heavyweight boxing 
champion was killed as he shielded two 
wounded soldiers with his own body 
when they were hit with a North Korean 
mortar barrage, and small arms fire. 


RECREATION JOBS AVAILABLE OVERSEAS 

Tue Overseas Affairs Branch of the 
Department of the Army needs trained 
personnel for employment in Germany 
and the Far East as recreation directors 
and librarians in Army Service Clubs. 


There are over 200 immediate openings. | 
For further information, check with the — 


Civil Service Commission. 


“ONE PIECE SWIMMING POOL” 
TO AID DISABLED 

A “ONE PIECE SWIMMING POOL” is 
now being installed in the first unit of 
the New York University-Bellevue Med- 
ical Center, now nearing completion 
from 
tween First Avenue and the East River 
Drive. This first unit will provide the 
facilities for the center’s Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
where disabled persons will be treated 
with the aim of returning them to normal 
living. 
NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS 
APPROVES DANCE MINOR 

Tue approval of a minor in dance in 
the Department of Health and Physical 
Education has just been announced by 
Fannie Helen Melcer, director of dance, 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas. Besides courses in materials for 
teaching dance in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, Highlands offers inter- 
mediate ballroom dance, dance compo- 
sition, and seminar in dance production. 


* SPANISH TRANSLATION WELL-RECEIVED 


From another part of the world comes 
word that the Spanish translation of 
Methods in Physical Education by Koz- 
man, Cassidy, and Jackson is being well- 
received. Alfred Lopez Suarez, a former 
student at the University of Illinois and 
now director of physical education for 
Cuba, was one of the two translators 
of Metodos En Educacion Fisica. 

It was selected as one of the out- 
standing books by the Pratt Free Library 
in Baltimore for 1947. The book’s em- 
phasis is on the worth of the individual 
and the democratic ideal. 
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TRANSLATION OF IRWIN'S BOOK 


Curriculum in Health and Physical 
Education, written by Leslic W. Irwin, 
professor of education at Boston Uni- 
versity, has been translated into Japanese 
and distributed to educators in Japan as 
a part of the Army’s reorientation pro- 
gram in that country. 

Dr. Irwin is the author of eiglt other 
similar textbooks on the elementary, 
high school and college level. He has also 
written books on first aid and health edu- 
cation, in collaboration with Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, former secretary of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

1952 OLYMPICS 

_A copy of Bulletin No. 5 from the 
Official News Service on the XV Olym- 
piad has been received by the national 


office. Finland is busily preparing for 
the 1952 Olympic Games scheduled to 
be held in Helsinki July 19-Aug. 3, 1952. 


1949 SAFETY PROGRAMS 


Tue National Safety Council an- 
nounces; that 173 schools thruout the 
nation conducted safety programs dur- 
ing 1949 and 1950 meriting listing on the 
Honor Roll. Each of these schools re- 
ceived a certificate of merit indicating 
the number of years of continuous list- 
ing. 

Fo apply for listing on the Honor Roll, 
a local committee must evaluate its 
school safety program and submit this 
evaluation to the Honor Roll judges to- 
gether with a testimonial asserting that 
the committee believes the program 
worthy of recognition. 


Grantland Lice’s 
Official Baseball Box Score Book 


Here is the most talked-about book in the United States today for scoring 


30th Street to 34th Street, be- | 


baseball and softball. Professional scorers, newspaper sports writers, radio sports 

announcers and sports statisticians have called it the finest, most complete and up- 
to-date method for scoring ball games. You'll agree! When you see it you'll 
know why it has been chosen over other score books in the past three years for 
scoring the World Series games. 

This outstanding new score book makes scorekeeping “a snap.” On the first 
page you'll find a diagram of an actual ball game to show you exactly how to use this 
book to score. No more guesswork ...no more making up your own symbols! 
On the next two pages of this big official score book, you'll find the complete base- 
ball rules for scoring, printed by special. permission of Baseball Commissioner Albert 
B. Chandler. 

Twenty-five full games can be scored in this book, with a full statistical report 
of every game. The big 844 x 11 inch scoring forms are large enough to write in 
every ball, strike, foul, hit . . . in fact, everything that happens to a ball player 
when he goes to bat. You'll marvel at the completeness of these forms. There 
are spaces for 10 men . . . with spaces for substitutes in their proper batting 
order. That’s something no other score book has! And there are spaces for the 
won and lost record of every pitcher participating in the game. There’s an inning 
by inning summary as the baseball announcers give it . . . and a complete game 
summary with spaces for the names of the winning pitcher, losing pitcher, umpires, 
and dozens more . . . even the attendance, the weather, and the time of the game! 
You'll have every pertinent fact about the game right at your fingertips! 

That’s not all! On the last page, you'll find a complete home-team season 
summary—an extra that you'll enjoy using. 

This book was designed with you in mind—for your lasting convenience and 
pleasure. The back is a hard, extra-thick chipboard substance to give you a firm 
writing surface. The book is spiral bound for complete flexibility; and every page 
is printed on heavy, 60 pound offset paper for smooth writing and durability. Best 
of all, this deluxe official baseball score book is yours for only $1.50! 


FREE PROOF OFFER 
Examine this big new score book in your own home. Mail the order form 
to us today. If you are not amazed and delighted . . . if it’s not all we claim and 
more ... return it and we'll rush your money right back to you. You be the judge! 
Mail your order in NOW! 


WELLS PUBLISHING CO. 
Leonia, New Jersey 
Enclosed please find (0 money order for 
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Member 


| 18,000—-AAHPER Membership 
1949—1950 


36,000—Goal in 
1950-51 


... if every member signs a membk:. now 


Courtesy NEA Journal 


Your Need 


An Association truly representative of all professional educators 
in Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


Your Goal 


36,000 members for 1950-51—less than half of these educators 
now employed in the US 


®> Your Job 


Sign a member and strengthen Your Association 


IT'S YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 
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You Can Be More Successful in 
Camping! 


The secret lies in always keeping up to date with the latest ideas in 
organized camping. 
Your camp was built on ideas. Its continued success depends on new ideas you 
obtain and use in the future. The best way to keep abreast of latest camping 
developments, say thousands of successful camping people, is by regularly reading 
the up-to-the-minute, authoritative articles which appear each month in the 
magazine serving camps. 
Alert camp directors and their staffs read about tried and proved ideas in the 
latest Campinc Macazine and THe Camp Drirecror’s HANDBOOK AND BUYING 
Guwer. They know the danger of static thinking and obsolete ideas. You too 
In the Magazine will find these publications a never-ending source of new, usable ideas. 
Here’s News! Now you can the CamPiING and THE 
7 : Camp Direcror’s HanpsBook, for the subscription price of the magazine alone. 
Think of the help you'll find, of how the added know-how aid you 
to be most successful in camping. Fill in and mail the handy coupon NOW, so 
we can send you your first, fact-packed issue right away. 


—as much usable ma- 
terial as you would find 
in a 350-page book! 


CAMPING MAGAZINE, 705 Park Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 
Please enter my subscription as checked below. 

More than 100 pages of _] Two yrs. for $5.00 (] Payment inclosed 
charts, tables, diagrams; [1] One yr. for $3.00 [_] Please bill me 
answers to hundreds of N 

questions which come 

up from day to day. 


In the Handbook 
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THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1951 


Sponsored By 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 
CAMPS 


February 14-15-16-17 


i 
i 


HOTEL NEW YORKER — NEW YORK CITY 


. 


Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders of 


sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball ond Softball, in Univer- 
: in Municipal ond Industrial Recrea- 
For full information and reservatiens write: 

Equipment is recognized as holb 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS ond 


and Purchasing Agents!! 


55 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 
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Canadian National Railway—NEA Journal 


The World Organization of the 


Teaching Profession 
DOROTHY AINSWORTH 


AAHPER President 


Tue World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession (WOTP) met in 
Ottawa July 24-29, 1950, and was a 
most interesting as well as delightful 
occasion. There were delegates from 22 
countries, quite aside from the many 
American and Canadian delegates and 
visitors, We were housed, and meet- 
ings were held, in the beautiful Cha- 
teau Laurier. 

The group worked busily day after 
day under the able and genial leader- 
ship of President Dean Russell of Co- 
lumbia and the Secretary-General, 
William G. Carr, associate secretary of 
the National Education Association. 

From the first, it was evident that 
the problems of teachers in many lands 
were and are identical, the real differ- 
ence being that of degree but not of 
kind. They are: a lack of teachers, 
shortage of school buildings and equip- 
ment and supplies, and great need for 
curriculum reform. Illiteracy still exists 
in many lands and is one of the real 
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deterrents to peace. All countries are 
confronted with these problems includ- 
ing our own, but in some countries 
they are worse than in others. 

The aims of the WOTP, to quote 
Benjamin Fine in the New York Times, 
Sunday, July 23, are: 

[1] To foster a conception of educa- 
tion directed toward the promotion of 
international understanding and goodwill, 
with a view to safeguarding peace and 
freedom and respect for human dignity. 

[2] To improve teaching methods, 
educational organization, and the aca- 
demic and professional training of teach- 
ers so as to equip them better to serve 
the interests of youth. 

[3] To defend the rights and the ma- 
terial and moral interests of the teaching 
profession. 

Mr. Fine goes on to say, “The dele- 
gates readily agreed that the need for 
a world confederation of teachers has 
never been greater than it is today.” 
One of the major problems for the 
WOTP is to bring into one organiza- 


Chateau Laurier, where the 
WOTP Conference took place 
last summer in Ottawa. 


The Association repre- 
sents you at important 
conferences. Here is an 
account of three such 
meetings. 


t-on all teachers of ali countries with 
the exception of those behind the iron 
curtain. The lack of freedom of 
thought and word demanded by Com- 
munism is contrary to the basic pur- 
poses of the organization, but it is the 
desire of the WOTP to have as mem- 
bers all teachers of all free countries. 

But abroad there are definite differ- 
ences between the elementary and sec- 
ondary-school teacher; i.e., between the 
teacher and professor (the secondary 
school title). To iron out these differ- 
ences, a small committee had met over- 
seas and had drawn up a new constitu- 
tion. The main changes were: [1] that 
of name (the WOTP would become 
the World Confederation of the 
Teaching Profession), and [2] the 
method of joining the organization. 

The big European, secondary and 
elementary associations in the new con- 
stitution could join as associations. 
They could retain their identity, and 
individuals might also join. In other 
words, there would be different types 
of membership. 

This compromise between the Euro- 
pean and the American point of view 
reflected much diplomatic work and 
careful study on the part of the com- 
mittee and was accepted by the dele- 
gates at Ottawa. The new constitution 
now goes to the two big European 
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associations (representing the second- 
ary and the elementary teachers) for 
their approval. 

Special problems were presented by 
the delegates, some with pathos, some 
with humor. The witty sparring of the 
Welsh and the Scottish delegates was 
a treat in itself. Other treats were the 
two teas, one given by our Canadian 
hosts and one by Dean Russell, and a 


picnic supper in the Laurentians. 
The visit to the city of Ottawa was 
a pleasure in itself. The exchange of 
opinion, the informal gatherings added 
to our mutual interest and understand- 
ing between the delegates. It was a 
most valuable conference, and all 
praise goes to the president, secretary- 
general, and our Canadian hosts who 
planned and executed the meeting. 


Conference on Evaluative Criteria 
Programs 


for Teacher-Education 


CARL NORDLY 


AAHPER Past-President 


The conference delegates were divided 
into 14 parallel groups. ‘This represen- 
tative of the AAHPER was assigned to 
a group which discussed the topic, 
“Programs for the Preparation of Su- 
pervisors, Administrators, and Profes- 
sional Personnel in Areas of Special 
School Services.” 

The above group recommendations 
included the following statement: 


In addition to a functional philosophy, ad- 
ministrators should have a knowledge of many 
broad areas in educational experiences, and 
understandings of some areas which are col- 
lateral to these experiences. 

For example, in view of the educational 
objectives and the needs of children, youth, 
and adults in terms of [1] the improvement 
of health, skills, attitudes, and understand- 
ings; [2] skills for leisure-time use and favor- 
able attitudes toward recreation; and [3] the 
improvement of standards of conduct, the pro- 
fessional preparation of administrators should 
include experiences designed to develop a com- 
prehension of the nature, scope, administra- 
tion, and need for the following: 


School health education: health service, 
healthful school living, and health instruc- 
tion 

Physical education, required and elective, 
including programs for the handicapped, 
intramural sports, and interscholastic ath- 
letics 

Community recreation with particular refer- 
ence to the value of the school in the com- 
munity recreation program and the scope 
of the recreational program: arts, crafts, 
music, dramatics, games, sports, nature ac- 
tivities, hobbies, and other wholesome 
leisure-time activities in which: individuals 
engage for the satisfacton derived there- 
from.* 


A group dealing with the topic, “Stu- 
dent Personnel Policy and Programs,” 
included in its recommendations that 
certain essential services should be pro- 


vided by institutions for the personal 
and social well-being and development 
of students. Among such services are 
the following: 


[a] Supervision and coordination of housing 
and food services to the end that they will 
provide not only for the physical comforts of 
students but also will contribute to education 
in group living and social graces. . . . 

{b] Health (mental ad physical) services 
which include not only the treatment of ill- 
ness but also a program of preventive medi- 
cine and personal hygiene counseling. 

The institution should have either a full- 
time physician or nurse and periodic exami- 
nations should be provided for all students. 
Remedial defects should be corrected; hos- 
pitalization facilities should be available for 
those needing it; there should be ample oppor- 
tunities for consultation on health problems. 
A suitable program in physical education 
should be provided. . . . 

[e] The encouragement and supervision of 
significant individual and group activities de- 
signed to promote life-time interests and skills 
appropriate to the student.* 


The recommendations of a group 
which discussed “Programs of General 
Education for Securing Initial Compe- 
tencies as Related to Teaching” in- 
cluded the following: 


Knowledge about, desire for, and practice 

in achieving and maintaining mental and 

physical health. General education in this 
area should include: 

[1] Student personnel services that will 
contribute to the achievement of this goal by 
providing a health center with a physician 
and nursing service, health examinations, and 
a trained counseling service on problems of 
personal adjustment. 

{2] Facilities for varied participation in 
physical and recreational activities that will 
carry over into later life. 

[3] Provision somewhere in the — of 
course offerings for a treatment of personal 
hygiene, problems of public health, mental 


hygiene and also emotional adjustment.* 
A group assigned to the topic, “Pro- 
grams of Specialization as Related to 
Teaching,” recommendec as one of six 
areas—health, physical education and 
recreation—and, further, that “The in- 
stitution should provide broad training 
in each of the six areas of specializa- 
tion . . . for the elementary teacher, 
and intensive training in one or more 
of them for the secondary teacher.”* 
The hospitality and facilities of Indi- 
ana University were enjoyed by the 
delegates. The conference was well-or- 
ganized and inarked by the cooperation 
and serious work of the participants; 
it was a significant step in the advance- 
ment of the teaching profession. 


* The Indiana Conference, National Con- 
ference on Evaluative Criteria for Teacher- 
Education Programs, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, June 27-30, 1950, Re- 
corders’ Reports, Mimeographed. National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, National Education Asso- 
ciation. p. 124. 

*Ibid., pp. 67-68. 

* Ibid., p. 85. 

* Ibid., p. 94. 


Training Laboratory 


in Group Development 
ELIZABETH AVERY 


AAHPER Consultant in Health Educction 


Basic to the laboratory method of 
training is [1] an atmosphere of objec- 
tivity which results from the integra- 
tion of research and training; [2] the 
use of research methods as part of the 
method of training; [3] the concept of 
research as part of the strategy of 
planned change; and [4] the opportu- 
nity for research workers and action 
leaders to work together. 

The National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development can accommo- 
date 100 delegates at each summer ses- 
sion in Bethel, Maine. For the fourth 
annual session, from June 25 to July 14 
of last year, three times that number 
actually applied for admission, while 
many more requested information and 
application blanks. Geographically, the 
delegates represented 26 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii. As usual, they were 
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chosen from a wide variety of occupa- 
tional fields and different levels within 
each field. 

There were several delegates from 
large imsurance and manufacturing 
companies of vice-president rank and 
training and personnel people from the 
same industries. The president of a 
Negro teachers college attended this 
vear, and so did a teacher from the 
Cincinnati public schools. There were 
Navy captains and graduate students 
in social psychology, secondary-school 
principals, public health service officers 
from both state and national levels, 
and social welfare and intergroup werk- 
ers on the local level. Labor and reli- 
gion were also represented at the local 
and national levels. 

‘This year’s work moved ahead in im- 
proving upon the laboratory method of 
training, and contributed one innova- 
tion, an attempt to give delegates train- 
ing in the problems of social change in 
organizations or communities. After- 
noon groups met over this during the 
entire laboratory, much as the morning 
groups dic, except that the groups were 
composed of delegates with as like in- 
terests as possible. 

The morning groups were  hetero- 
geneous groups of 15-20 persons who 
convened everyday for two hours dur- 
ing the entire laboratory. In this group, 
members explored the many facets of 
group behavior together, developed 
sensitivity and a certain amount of 
diagnostic skill concerning the causes 
of group behavior, as well as gained 
greater ability in leadership and mem- 
bership functions. Additional groups 
of a less permanent nature were formed 
from time to time to meet the demand 
for special training in particular areas 
of human relations problems. 

The National ‘Training Laboratory 
in Group Development announces that 
there will be two three-week sessions 
in the sammer of 1951 instead of the 
usual one. The dates will be June 17 
to July 6, and July 15 to August 3. ‘This 
arrangement has been made partly to 
accommodate some of the applicants 
for whom the earlier date is impossible. 
It is also an attempt to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for the kind of 
training in group skills that the labora- 
tory is developing, without sacrificing 
the benefits of the small group. Ap- 
proximately 80 delegates will be ac 
cepted for each session. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR 
PEACE AND DEFENSE 


HE College Committee on Phys- 
Tica Education and Athletics dis- 
tributed in July of 1950, a brochure 
directed at the purpose and function 
of physical-education programs in 
American colleges today. It is sub- 
titled “A Statement for College Ad- 
ministrators” and consists of, a series 
of some 23 statements covering pol- 
icies which could guide the adminis- 
tration and conduct of modern college 
programs as they face up to their 
responsibilities in 1950. 

Suggestions are made for local pro- 
grams, for activity or service courses, 
for the intercollegiate program, for 
health instruction and health services, 
and for the relation of such programs 
to military establishments on the cam- 
pus and to military experience. Many 
of the statements are clear-cut recom- 
mendations to college directors, presi- 
dents, and registrars on some of the 
controversial issues which have cropped 
up in the conduct of physical educa- 
tion during the time of national unrest 
and war. 

The committee takes a pretty clear 
nosition on many of these issues. It 
wa. mindful of the fact that during 
the decade 1940-1950, which encom- 
passed the period of preparedness, the 
time of war itself, and the period of 
postwar adjustment, there was consid- 
erable confusion and wide variations 
in practice within the field. In 1939, 


A Statement for 


College Administrators 


for example, there was debate as to 
just how physical education could help 
best to prepare young men for war. 
Should colleges forsake their well- 
developed programs of sport for an all- 
out body-building experience? Should 
intercollegiate athletics be given up as 
unpatriotic? 

When the war finally came, college 
directors were not certain whether the 
obstacle course, conditioning drill 
sort of exercise should replace the 
more educational type of activity or 
not. And many colleges requested an 
extension of the requirement from one 
or two years to four only to be penal- 
ized after the war by a faculty which 
believed at the time the request was 
extravagant. 


Physical Education for Veterans? 


The greatest lack «f cohesion was 
seen, however, at the c.ose of the war. 
Thousands of GI’s came ‘:ooping back 
to the campus to meet the question 
“do we continue with our physical 
education where we left off, or is my 
military service counted as physical 
education and thus am I relieved of 
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any further requirements”? At that 
point, one of the great errors of our 
time was made—an error born out of 
a complete misconception of what 
physical education is or can be. Thou- 
sands of veterans were effectively de- 
nied the values of physical education 
and hundreds of injured men lost the 
chance to further their rehabilitation 
thru carefully conducted programs of 
individual physical education. 

The error was made in high places. 
The American Council on Education 
published a report recommending 
against “blanket” academic credit for 
military training courses and suggested 
a guide for the application of the prin- 


ciple of equivalence in all such mat- | 


ters. It was stated, however, that 
physical education and hygiene credit 
might well be given for any military 
service! Registrars, deans, and facul- 
ties followed blindly along and aca- 
demic credit for physical education 
was given indiscriminately. 

It made no difference that the phys- 
ical training in a boot camp or at an 
Army base was wholly foreign to what 
was taught on the campus. If a man 
had served on a carrier or a submarine, 
in a tank or in the infantry, it was 
assumed that that experience gave 
him his tennis, or golf, or swimming! 
If a man returned with a shattered 
shoulder, it was assumed there was 
nothing in physical education for him; 
if he was blinded or was an amputee, 
he was given credit rather than en- 


trusted to the mercies of a physical- 
education department which well 
could have aided the man in rebuild- 
ing his personal and social life. Phys- 
ical educators tried to stem the tide 
but the unfortunate misconception 
prevailed in some 80% of the colleges. 


A Statement for College Adminis- 
trators discussed in this article may 
be obtained without cost from Dr. 
Oberteuffer, chairman, College Com- 
mittee on Physical Education and 
Athletics, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. The statement as 
prepared is end d by the College 
Physical Education Association, the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, and the AAHPER. 

a 
This situation is dealt with by this 
report of the College Committee in 
the following terms: 


It should be clear to all in college physical 
education and in colleges generally, that mili- 
tary science and physical education are not 

r synonymous. They are two different programs 

| employing different techniques, seeking dif- 
ferent outcomes, and existing for different 
purposes. Leaders in both areas recognize these 
~differences. One seeks preparation for defense 
thru military skills pot techniques, the other 
seeks adjustment to democratic ways thru 
recreational skills taught to secure outcomes 
in total personal development. Confusion re- 
mains only in the minds of those who believe 
that physical fitness is the sole, or at least the 
principal outcome of both. Obviously, both 
military science and physical education (in- 
cluding athletics) have a place in zoth Cen- 
tury society. They are not, however, mutually 
inclusive. 

The College Committee fully subscribes to 
the recommendation of many other groups to 


the effect that a course in military science is 
not a proper substitution for physical edu- 
cation. 

Likewise, the College Committee strongly 
urges faculties to establish the principle of 
equivalence when accrediting military experi- 
ence with reference to physical education. 
This problem loomed large following VJ Day 
and the committee feels that some consider- 
able injustice was done many veterans by 
eliminating them from recreational or thera- 
peutic physical education so necessary to their 
continuing adjustment to the college or com- 
munity environment. The best results were 
obtained on those campuses where credit was 
given for physical education as it was for other 
areas of learning; that is, on the basis of ex- 
periences in the services equivalent to the kind 
and quality of instruction receivable on the 
campus. The committee recommends that 
where blanket or indiscriminate credit for 
physical education was given just because the 
student was in military service, the practice 
be now discontinued and experience in physi- 
cal education from any future military service 
be evaluated for quality the same as experi- 
ence in other fields. 

Organization of Committee 

The College Committee itself is 
constituted of three representatives 
from each of the AAHPER, the Col- 
lege Physical Education Association, 
and The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. It. represents a cross sec- 
tion of wellfounded experience and 
opinion in the total field and the state- 
ments of policy referred to are en- 
dorsed by all three organizations. In 
addition to making the policies avail- 
able as a separate publication the ma- 
terial is found on page 131 of the 
Proceedings of The College Physical 
Education Association for 1949. 


Tue five day Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth ended with the listing of gen- 
eral recommendations. Four of these 
resulted only after considerable de- 
bate in a general meeting of the more 
than 5000 participants: 


ture. 


[2] That religious instruction not be per- 


mitted in the public schools. 


[3] That federal aid to states for educa- 
tional services be made available only to tax- 


supported schools. 


[4] That racial segregation in education be 


cn 
The conference fact-finding report 
indicated that of 1000 new born in- 


[1] That nursery schools and kindergartens 
be included in the regular public school struc- 


White House Conference 


fants 950 might now be expected to 
reach their 50th birthday as com- 
pared with 772 in 1900. The risk of 
death is greater for Negro children 
‘than for white children, and is higher 
for boys than for girls. Babies in 
tural areas have less chance of sur- 
viving than those in big cities. 

Accidents are now the greatest 
hazard in the lives of children. 
Among older teenagers, more than 
two of five deaths were due to acci- 
dents. Four out of five of these 
youths who died from accidents were 
boys. We need more knowledge on 
how and why accidents occur, includ- 
ing an understanding of the emo- 
tional and psychological factors be- 
hind them. 


Summary 


Children living in the northeast 
and central states get more medical 
care than children in the rest of the 
country. Children in isolated coun- 
ties get less medical care than those 
living in and near metropolitan 
counties. 

Higher incomes and _ relative 
abundance of food have helped bring 
the average family diet to a safe 
level for most of the essential ele- 
ments. Families now eat more of 
most protective foods, but less grains 
and potatoes. 

Under. skilled adult leadership, 
young people enjoy and benefit from 
organized recreational activities in- 
cluding games, sports, music, handi- 
crafts and dramatics. 
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DISTRICT DATELINES 


> ¢ News from districts and states 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


MICHIGAN WORKSHOP 


A worksuop for teacher's of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation will be held at 
Higgins Lake, Mich., Jan. 11-13. 

The MAHPER and the State Department 
of Public Instruction are sponsoring this 
workshop. 

Activities will begin with dinner Jan. 11, 
continuing until noon January 13. 

A splendid program has been arranged by 
Thelma Bishop of Michigan State College 
and her committee of Harold Bacon of Flint, 
Gladys Ferguson of Kalamazoo, Arthur Carty 
of Detroit Public Schools, and C. T. Van 
Dalen of Midland Public Schools. 


LUCAS HOVING DEMONSTRATES DANCE 


Lucas Hovine of the Jose Limon Dance 
Group, taught a Detroit third-grade class crea- 
tive approaches in dance based on a third- 
grade level. Mr. Hoving’s approaches were 
both unusual and extremely interesting to the 
200 teachers present. 


HIGH SCHOOL DANCE EXHIBITION 


Genxit CuenowetH of Michigan 
State College gave a dance demonstration in 
teaching dance to the High School Teachers 
of Detroit at Wayne University. The group 
of high school students used, were representa- 
tives from many high schools of the city. 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL IN MICH. 


BASKETBALL is well under way for women 
in Michigan. The Detroit Board of the 
Women National Rating Committee have 
held a splendid clinic preceding the practical 
examinations which will follow in Jan. and 
Feb. The clinic inc .uded demonstrations in 
skills, rules and officiating. 


ILLINOIS U. STAFF MEMBERS 


Laura J. Huevsrer is the new head of the 
physical education department for women at 
the University of Illinois. Miss Huelster had 
been serving as acting head during the past 
year, and on September 1, 1950, succeeded 
Professor Louise Freer, retired. 

New staff members include: 

Helen Lucille Wagner, instructor in sports, 
formerly taught at the University of Mass- 
achusetts. Mrs. Frances McPherson Miller 
has returned to the department after teaching 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


William Paul Malm will divide his teaching 
appointment between the physical education 
and music departments. He is assisting in- 
struction in the dance classes as a composer- 
accompanist. Mr. Malm received his M. M. 
degree from Northwestern University. 

Virginia Louise Freeman is teaching dance. 
She received her B. S. from the University of 
Wisconsin. 


TOUCH FOOTBALL FOR WOMEN 


A NUMBER of women in residence houses 
at the University of Illinois were interested 
in playing interhouge touch football this fall 
The girls were being coached by men students 
and were playing men’s touch football rules, 
or different modifications of the rules. 

The problem of the welfare of the women 
students was of mutual concern to the Dean 
of Women’s office and the Department of 
Physical Education for Women. The depart- 
ment was not offering touch football in its 
W. A. A. program and an immediate addi 
tion of the sport would not solve the im- 
mediate problem. i 

Cooperative agreement between the Dean 
and department resulted in the following 
plan. House presidents were informed that 
students wanting to play interhouse competi- 
tive touch football games were to petition for 
the event to the Dean’s office. ‘The Dean’s 
office was furnished with a list of students 
who, for health reasons, should not be allowed 
to compete, and those girls planning to play 
were checked against this list. Games were 
to be played on the women’s athletic field 
and refereed by staff members of the depart 
ment. 

The first such supervised intersorority touch 
football game was recently played and the 
results were gratifying. Whether this demand 
for touch football for women will continue 
is a question and whether the sport will be 
sponsored by W.A.A. next year has not been 
decided. 

DANCE EXHIBITION 


Tue Women’s Physical Education Major 
Club of the University of Illinois and Phi 
Epsilon Kappa, physical-education honorary 
for men, cosponsored a square dance program 
on Dec. 9, in Huff Gymnasium, University 
of Illinois. The Normandy Square Dancers 
from Normandy High School in St. Louis, 
Missouri, also presented a dance exhibition. 


CLEARINGHOUSE FOR SPORTS DAYS 


Tue Women’s Athletic Association of the 
University of Illinois has set up a clearing- 
house for all sports days held by colleges in 
Illinois. By letter and postcard all the col- 
leges in the state have been contacted and 
informed of the proposed plan. 

The schools notify the clearinghouse com- 
mittee of the dates of their future sports 
days and the names of the invited schools. 
Reference is made to a large map of the 
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Central—Edwin R. Elbe! 
Colerade—Aria Rosner 
lowa—William P. 
McKinney 


Missouri—William Gerber 
Nebraska—Hollie Leple 
North Dakota—Grace O. 
Sovth Dakota—Gladys Leonord 
Wyoming— 

Eastern—John N. Richards, Sr. 
Connecticut—Max Andrews 

were—Marian E. Hanby 

District of Columbia—John J. Malone 
Maine—Donald W. Beals 
Marylend—Ethe! E. Sammis 
Massachusetts—Mary J. Moriarty 
New Hampshire—Evelyn Browne 
New Jersey—Russell W. Neide 
New York—John H. Shaw 
Pennsylvania—Elmer B. Cottrell 
Rhode Island—John H. Osterberg 
Vermont—Peggy Jones 

Midwest—Clarence Biedenweg 
tMinois—Maura Conlisk 
indiana—Dale Harman 
Michigan—Ada Kennard 
Ohio—Poul Landis 
West Virginia—Patrick Tork 
Wisconsin—Ernest J. 

Northwest—Margaret Coffey 
'd=ho—Margaret Coffey 
Mon‘ana—David Cole 
Oregon—Katherine Rah! 
Washington—Cliff Dale 


ordelia Lundquist 
Arkansas—flizabeth Ludwig 
Florida—Janet Wells 


Georgia— 

Kentucky—T. B. Godfrey 

Lovisiana—Jessie Keeps 

Mississippi—R. G. Lowery 

North Caroline—Ruth Moore Davis 

Oklahoma—Bertha Mae Treadaway 

South Carolinae—E. T. Borders 

Tennessee—Carrie Herd 

Texas—Kitty Wingo 

Virginia—Harold Jack 
Southwest—Morgoret Klann 

Arizona—Katherine Kreft 

California—Arvid Pauly 

Nevada—Ruth Russel! 

New Mexico—Caskey Settle 

Utah—Bernice Moss 
Research—Hyman Krakower 

Shirley er 


Dance— inte’ 
NSWA—Ruth Schelliberg 


state on which all colleges are marked when 
a date for a tentative sports days. is received. 
Schools within the same area planning a 
sports day on the same date, are notified, 
and these events may then be rescheduled to 
avoid over-lapping. It is hoped that this 
plan will help to coordinate the program- 
ming of sports days within the state of 
Illinois. 


VISITORS ON CAMPUS OF S. I. U. 


Troester, Executive Secretary of the 
AAHPER, was on the campus of Southern 
Illinois University this fall to make a survey 
of Southern’s needs in health, physical edu 
cation, and recreation. He also met with 
the Women’s Physical Education Professional 
Club for a discussion period. 

Arthur Steinhaus, professor of physiology, 
at George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois 
visited at S. I. U. and gave a talk, “Putting 
Education into Physical Education.” This 
lecture was sponsored by the Women’s 
Physical Education Professional Club. 


WITTICH TO APPEAR ON PANEL 


W. J. Wrrrics, director of physical edu- 
cation at the La Crosse State Teachers 
College, {Wisc.] has been chosen to appear 
on an AAHPER national convention panel 


(Continued on page 56) 
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(Continued from page 55) 

which will present topics within the theme, 
“Preparation of Physical Education Teachers.” 
Mr. Wittich’s subject has been designated as 
“Practice Teaching for Prospective Physical 
Education Teachers,” reports Richard F. 
Hayes, chairman, Administration and Super- 
vision Section of the national convention. 

In addition to Wittich, other outstanding 
physical educators of the nation appearing on 
the panel are: Jay B. Nash of N. Y. U., Mazie 
Scanlan of Atlantic City, and Emanuel 
Jacobs of Reading, Pa. 


WISC. MEMBERSHIP HEAD 


Ray Montietn, director of physical edu- 
cation at Wilson Junior High School, Apple- 
ton, [Wisc.] has accepted the appointment 
as Chairman of the Wisconsin Membership 
Committee for the AAHPER. 


ANNUAL WISC. MEETING 


Tue Wisconsin Association for Physical 
Education and Health Education and the 
Physical Education Section of the Wisconsin 
Education Association held their annual meet- 
ing in conjunction with the state convention 
for all teachers at Milwaukee in Nov. 

widely diversified and exceptionally 
successful program was provided at the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College under the 
direction of WAPEHE President Marie Carns 
of the University of Wisconsin and Vice 
President Clarence V. Christensen of Beloit 
Public Schools. 

Included in the program were a luncheon 
meeting and an inspirational address by Max 
Otto, philosopher and professor emeritus of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


NORTHWEST OHIO MEETING 


‘Tne meeting of the Northwestern District 
Association in Health and Physical Education 
was held in Toledo, Ohio, on Oct. 27 at the 
McKinley Elementary School with 200 in 
attendance. teaching-demonstration of 
physical-education activities in the Toledo 
Public Schools was presented under the di- 
rection of Mary Dwyer, supervisor of physical 
education, and teachers from the primary, 
intermediate, junior high school and senior 
high school levels. The “Status of Junior 
High School Athletics in Ohio” was reviewed 
by C. C. Robbins, principal, Donnel Junior 
High School, Findlay, Ohio, followed by 
group discussion. 

Officers elected for the year 1950-51 are: 
President, Clifford Conrad, Maumee High 
School; Vice President, Alice Nauts, Waite 
High School; Representative to Council of 
the OAHPER, Phillip Moses, Jones Junior 
High School. 


EASTERN OHIO MEETING 


Tue meeting of the Eastern District Health 
and Physical Association was held in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, on Oct. 27 with 45 in attendance. 
Thomas E. Shaffer, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, spoke on the subject, “The Part 
the Teacher Can Play in Health,” followed 
by an open discussion period. Officers elected 
for the year 1950-51 are: President, Warren 
Immel, Marietta High School; Vice Presi- 
dent, Lean Smith, Cambridge High School; 
Representative to Council, Warren Immel. 
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SOUTHWEST OHIO MEETING 


Tue Physical Education Section of the 
Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association held 
its annual meeting at Walnut Hills High 
School, Cincinnati on Oct. 27, 1950. The 
topic of the meeting was “A Progressive Pro- 
gram of Seasonal Sports from Grades Four 
thru 12.” Officers elected for the year 1950- 
51 are: President, Edna Rehkamp, Woodward 
High School; Vice President, Norman Kusel, 
Mariemont High School; Secretary, Jane Wil- 
liamson, Wyoming High School; Treasurer, 
Max Coyle, Hartwell School. 


NORTHEAST OHIO MEETING 


Tue Northeastern District Health and 
Physical Education Association meeting was 
held in Cleveland, Oct. 27, 1950 with 11? 
people in attendance. Mrs. Litta K. Rober- 
son, director, Home and Community Pro- 
grams, Ohio Farm Bureau, Columbus, gave 
an inspirational address on “Education for 
Living.” Officers elected for the year 1950-51 


are: President, Donald G. Blanchard, Patrick . 


Henry Jr. High School; Secretary, Arlene 
Spahr, Ellet Senior High School, Representa- 
tive to Council of the OAHPER, Eleanore 
‘Limbach, Washington High School. 

| 


CENTRAL OHIO MEETING 


Tue Central District Health and Physical 
Education Association meeting was held at 
Central High School, Columbus, Oct. 27, 
1950. The Women’s Section program con- 
sisted of an address and demonstration of 
volleyball and basketball by Geneva Watson, 
Department of Physical Education for Wom- 
en, Ohio State University. The Men’s 
Section had a demonstration of Motivation 
in Tumbling by the instructors and students 
from Columbus East High School. Officers 
elected for the year 1950-51 are: President, 
Carlton Smith, Bexley High School; Vice 
President, Margaret Young, Groveport; Secre- 
tary C. H. Hannahs, Grandview High School. 


FARKAS NAMED TO DEFENSE POST 


Coorpinatinc Indianapolis school civil 
defense measures with those of the overall 
Indianapolis city program is a job given re- 
cently to George Farkas, physical education, 
health, and safety director of the Indiana- 
polis schools. Plans for evacuating schools 
and sheltering children if disaster hits Indiana- 
polis during school hours will be worked out 
by Farkas and a committee representing 
public, parochial and Marion county educa- 
tional institutions. 


WEST VIRGINIA OFFICERS 


The following are the officers of 
WVAHPER: President, Frederick A. Fitch, 
Marshall College; President-Elect, Al Ball, 
Lincoln Jr. High Schvol; Vice-President, Nell 
Walters, Fairmont State College; Secy-Treas., 
Louise McDonough, Marshall College; and 
News Editor, Clarissa Williams, Glenville 
State College. 


STUDY SCHOOL-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Functions of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education of the Indiaria State Board 
of Health in relation to Indiana’s school 
health program were studied in Nov. by two 


Japanese educators: Sanaye Uchida, school 
health officer, Chiba Prefectural Board of 
Education; and Mrs. Tatsu Chiba, school 
nurse and teacher, Takanawadai elementary 
school, Tokyo. They are visiting several edu- 
cational and health institutions under the 
sponsorship of the United States Government. 


HIGH SCHOOL DANCE SYMPOSIUM 


Arizona State College at Tempe sponsored 
the Sixth Annual High School Dance 
Symposium for all the high schools of the 
state on Nov. 18. Dorothy Gillanders and 
Mrs. Joyce Gesas were in charge of the day’s 
program which included warmup exercises, 
use of percussion and presentation of simple 
original dances. Seventeen schools attended, 
bringing 300 students to the campus. 


ARIZONA CONVENTION 


Viota Ramsey, Stevenson School, Phoenix, 
was chosen President of the Arizona Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and Kathryn Young, Tucson High 
School was chosen President-Elect. 

Other officers include Virginia Robinson, 
Tucson High, vice-president for the health 
section; Dorothy McDonogh, Longview 
School, Phoenix, vice-president for the physi- 
cal education section; and Loveless Gardiner, 
Tucson, city director of recreation, vice-presi- 
dent for the recreation section. The retiring 
president is John D. Riggs, Phoenix College. 

The group held its business meeting at 


Z 


‘the opening of the session then turned to 


intensive discussion of how to better the 
physical-education programs in the primary 
grades. It was brought out that physical 
education now is recognized to be a basic 
course, just like reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. 


SOUTHWESTERN TENNIS TOURNEY 


One of the largest southwestern tennis 
tournaments in recent years was held this 
year in Phoenix. Finalists were: Men's 
singles: Bob Goldfarb of Elpaso; Women’s 
doubles: Bob Charles, Marty Shaw of the 
University of Arizona; Women’s doubles: 
Katy Kraft, Audrey Barnard of Phoenix. 


OFFICERS NEW MEXICO ASSN. 


New officers of the state association, elected 
at the October meeting, are: President, G. S. 
Shiplet, athletic director, High School, Jal; 
President-Elect, Fred Winger, director of 
physical education and athletics, Portales 
Public Schools; Past-President, Ruth Turpin 
Brown, Alamagordo High School; Vice-Presi- 
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dent, Georgia Pigg, Socorro High School; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Arlene Kilpatrick, New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City; and 
Publicity Chairman and Editor of the News- 
letter, Caskey Settle, New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas. 


NEW GYM AND STAFF 


New Mexico Highlands University men 
moved into their new gymasium Nov. 13. It 
has three maximum-sized basketball courts, 
folding bleachers for 3200 spectators, dressing 
rooms, showers, offices, and storerooms. Pro- 
vision was made in the plans to add four-wall 
handball courts, bowling alleys, swimming 
pool, class rooms, combative room, special 
exercise room, etc. 

Highlands has added two men to its health 
and physical education staff. Ed. Cleven, 
who received his Bachelor's and Master’s 
degrees from Highlands. is !ootball Coach, 
Assistant Basketball Couch and Instructor in 
Health and Physical Education. Robert Kel- 
son, who received his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Minnesota, is 
Assistant Football Coach and Instructor of 
Physical Education. He was Assistant Fresh- 
man Football Coach at the University of 
Minnesota last year. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM OFFERED 

Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, 
will start offering graduate study in health 
and physical education in fhe spring, leading 
to the degree of master of arts. Joseph F. 
Dixon is the Chairman of the Divison of 
Health and Physical Education. Eastern has 
just completed an addition to its gymnasium 
consisting of five offices, three class rooms, 
one dressing room, two public rest rooms, a 
concession stand and lobby. Also just com- 
pleted is its new stadium which seats 7000 
spectators. Eastern University has an in- 
tramural program which includes 28 different 
activities. 


NEW COACH 


Harve A. Oviesant is the new basketball 
coach and Associate Professor of Physical 
Education at New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City. He came from Center College 
of Kentucky, where he was basketball coach. 
He has an A.M. degree from the University 
of Iowa and has studied toward the doctorate 
at the University of Michigan. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


DR. METHENY SPEAKER AT MEETING 


Exveanor Metueny of the University of 
Southern California was the featured speaker 
at the annual fall meeting of the Oregon 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held jin Ashland on Nov. 17 
and 18. Dr. Metheny’s keynote address “I 
Like Teaching” was well-received by the 
audience of men and women instructors in 
the schools and colleges of the state. On 
Saturday morning a panel on “Child Growth 
and Development’ featured Howard V. 
Meredith of the University of Oregon, Dr. 
Metheny and John A. Shultz, psychologist 
from the Southern Oregon College of 
Education. 

Section meetings featuring discussion con- 
cerning standards for preservice education for 
teachers of elementary physical education, 
competition for high-school girls, accredita- 
tion for schools offering majors in physical 
education, standards for certification of ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, demonstra- 
tion of progression in the teaching of tumb- 
ling and the use of improvised equipment in 
physical education classes for high school 
boys, and problems of the beginning teacher. 


RESEARCH GRANT TO MARGARET POLEY 


A RECENT University of Oregon research 
grant has been given to Margaret Poley of the 
University of Oregon faculty for “An X-Ray 
Study on the Relationship of the Shape of 
the Bodies of the Vertebra to Trunk 
Flexibility.” 

IDAHO CONVENTION 

Tue annual convention of the Idaho Asso 

ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation was held in Pocatello, Idaho, on 
Dec. 1 and 2. Raymond Snyder, president of 
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Colors: Black, Pink, Yellow, Aqua, Red; 
Green, Copen and Royal Blue. 


Send for our free Catalog! 


Southern Idaho College of Education, was 
the guest speaker at the opening general ses 
sion. Following this opening session, sectional 
meetings devoted to therapeutics correctives 
and rhythms were conducted by Mabel 
Locke, chairman of women’s physical educa- 
tion at the University of Idaho and president 
elect of the Idaho association and Willa Steel 
man Reeves, chairman of dance at the 
university. 

After an NSWA luncheon, divisional meet 
ings were held for health education, driver 
education, recreation, men’s athletics, and 
women’s athletics. Speakers on health edu- 
cation were Howard Weddle, College of 
Idaho; Vaughn Hall, state director, Utah; 
while George Vaughn, state safety director, 
Ken Berrett, Montpelier, and George Wood, 
Pocatello spoke on driver education. Orval 
Baker, recreation director, Pocatello, John 
Vesser, head of physical education depart 
ment, Idaho State College, and Mary O. Bow- 
man, Idaho State College, presided over the 
other divisional meetings. 


BASKETBALL MERRY-GO-ROUND 


A BASKETBALL “‘Merry-Go-Round”’ was held 
at the University of Idaho on Dec. 2 for girls 
basketball teams from high schools in the 
Inland Empire area. Six teams which play 
interscholastic basketball and their coaches 
(men and women) attended. 

The Womens Recreation Association, along 
with the cooperation of Natalie Wells, North 
Idaho NSWA state chairman and member 
of the women’s physical education department 
at the University of Idaho, sponsored the 
Merry-Go-Round. 

The purposes for holding the event were 


three fold; [1] to interpret NSWA rules and J 


standards to the teams and coaches, [2] to 
show the visitors various methods of offensive 
and defensive play and, [3] to supply the 
coaches with the names of qualified women 
officials who might be available for officiating 
their games. 


MONTANA ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Tue annual convention of the Montana 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation was held in Billings on Nov. 
9 and 10. Altho the attendance was reduced 
because of the weather, the meetings were 
stimulating and informative. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The first general session was conducted by 
Marga Hosaeus, Montana State College. 
Problems dealing with the improvement in 
physical education at all levels thruout the 
state were discussed and it was generally 
agreed that a continued effort must be, made 
to comply with the state laws in regard to 
securing adequate personnel. 

This year's slate of officers who were 
requested to serve for another year include: 
Lillian Cervenka, president, Billings Senior 
High School; David P. Cole, vice president 
and publicity chairman, Montana State Uni- 
versity; and Marga Hosaeus, secretary-treas- 
urer, Montana State College. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


UNDERGRADUATE PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION 


‘THe inaugural conference on Undergraduate 
Professional Preparation in Health Education, 


Physical Education, and Recreation for the 
states of Alabama, Florida and Georgia, was 
held from Nov. 16-18 at the University of 
Florida’s College of Physical Education, 
Health, and Athletics in Gainesville. 

Approximately 75 delegates from the three 
states participated in a three-day discussion 
program which was based upon the recom- 
mendations of The National Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Preparation in 
Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation held at Jackson’s Mill, Weston, 
W. Va., May 16-27, 1948. 

Section meetings were held for the 
of analyzing and considering staff, 
and curricula in the three broad areas. 

The section on health education was 
presided over by Dora Hicks, University of 
Florida; Dr. Gertrude X. Mooney, University 
of Miami; and Dr. Charles D. Merrill, Florida 
State University. 

The physical education group met for an 
all-day conference with D. W. Halladay, Mar- 
garet Weeks, and Wayne Crawford all of the 
University of Florida, and Mrs. Mary Ella 
Soule, University of Georgia, leading the 
discussion. 

The final session on Noy. 18 was devoted 
to recreation and had as discussion leaders 
James H. Boswell, University of Florida; Dr. 
Howard Danford, and Mary Kate Miller, 
Florida State University; and Mrs. Mary Ella 
Soule, University of Georgia. 

The conference director, E. Benton Salt, 
and the conference manager, Dennis K. 
Stanley, both of the University of Florida’s 
College of Physical Education, Health and 


urpose 
acilities 


Athletics, presided at a dinner meeting for 
all the conferees on Nov. 17. 

At the final session, tentative plans were 
made for a similar meeting considering both 
the graduate and undergraduate professional 
programs to be held next year at one of the 
represented institutions. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


MINNESOTA OFFICERS 


New officers of MAHPER: President, 
Elsie K. Annis, State Teachers College; Pres. 
Elect, Wayne Slocum, Whitebear Lake; Vice- 
President, Le Roy Maas, Albert Lea; Secy., 
Maxine Ludwig, Alexandria; Treasurer, Myrtie 
Hunt, State Teachers College. 


MINNESOTA CONVENTION 


‘Tue annual convention of the Minnesota 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation was held at Minneapolis, Nov. 
2-3 in conjunction with the Convention of 
the Minnesota Education Association. The 
program included the following: An excellent 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Is THE Eastern District the trend seems 
to be toward groups of colleges working to- 
gether to develop a less insular attitude and 
emphasize the artistic, noncompetitive aspect 
of dance. At least one of the groups, the 
Philadelphia College Dance Council, has 
learned that mutual criticism must be 
tempered by recognition of the limitations 
of individual colleges, particularly the wide 
variation in time and facilities alloted to the 
dance program. ‘The emphasis today is on 
educational symposiums and workshops. It 
is felt that the joint performances of former 
years did not meet the needs of the- group 
since each college has a different orientation 
toward concerts. 

On Feb. 16, the council will present a day 
of dance activity. Martha Hill has been asked 
to teach a class in composition and technique. 
A college outside the Philadelphia area will 
give a concert. Participating members are 
Bryn Mawr, Cheyney State Teachers’ College, 
Tyler School of Art, Temple University, 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania University, 
and Chestnut Hill College. Malvena Taiz, 
University of Pennsylvania, is chairman and 
Claire Wisner, Temple University, is secretary- 
treasurer. All dance groups in the city from 
high schools, colleges and settlement houses 
have been invited. 


Barnard College 

BARNARD has organized a symposium for 
January 13. The colleges of New York City 
and environs will attend. Merce Cunningham 
is to teach the master lesson. It is planned 
to have as many groups as possible work on 
the same composition. Louis Horst, who has 
suggested “Fantome” by Prokofief as the 
musical stimulus, will comment on the com- 
positions. 


Bradford Junior College 

Tue Bradford Symposium on Nov. 4 was 
attended by 14 colleges. Pearl Primus con- 
ducted the master class. There were demon- 


strations by college groups, and the evening 
concert was presented by Jan Veen and his 
associates. 


Cornell University 


On Thursday, Dec. 14, the Dance Club 
workshop of Cornell featured studies and 
compositions by the beginning, intermediate 
and advanced groups. In cooperation with 
the Sponsor Group, the Dance Club brought 
Jose Limon and company to the campus Jan. 
9 and 10. 


Adelphi College 


Juana pe Laan is/chairman of the Adelphi 
dance department this year with Hanya Hom 
serving in an advisory capacity. Henry Cowell 
teaches courses on “‘Music Structure and 
Rhythmical Analysis,” Percussion Accompani- 
ment, and Contemporary Musical Idioms. 
Miss Laban is conducting a creative dance 
course for the Community Arts Center which 
is sponsored by Adelphi. 


Vassar College 


Tue Vassar plans include such highlights 
as a master lesson with Merce Cunningham, 
open lectures on dance in relation to music 
and on staging problems, and informal demon- 
strations of studies from the composition 
classes. 


Bard College 


Tue Dance and Drama Departments of 
Bard College collaborated on a production 
of Lorca’s “Blood Wedding,” Dec. 6-9. 
Dance majors took some principle speaking 
toles and choreographed the dance sections. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
University of Minnesota 


Tue successful summer session workshop 
on “Approaches to Dance for Children” at 
which Delia Hussey was the guest teacher 


has created great enthusiasm for similar work- | 
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shops in 1951. At the University of Min- 
nesota the growing demand for the inclusion 
of dance at all levels in the school curriculum 
is being met by offering a dance concentration 
to students in the College of Education. The 
advanced courses included are: History and 
Philosophy of Dance; Advanced Dance Com- 
position; Dance Production; Advanced Folk 
Dance; Teaching of Dance. 


University of lowa 

Duptey AsHTon reports that “Hick 
Hawks,” the square dance club at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa; was one of seven sets representing 
the state at the International Festival in 
Chicago. The group appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to observe regional differences in dance 
and enjoyed a gay and colo-ful evening. 
Iowa State Teachers College 

Tue Orchesis groups at Iowa State 
Teachers College presented a 30 minute 
program in Des Moines on Nov. 2 to open 
the first general session of the Iowa State 
Education Association Convention. On Nov- 
ember 18 Orchesis held a dance conference 
for 10 high schools within a 50 mile radius 
of the college. The program included group 
participation in technique and composition 
and a demonstration by Orchesis. 


Lindenwood College 

Tue Orchesis group, under the direction 
of Martha Reese, presented their annual 
recital Dec. 12. Representative dances were 
“The Fog,” based on Carl Sandburg’s poem, 
“Hero Worship,” “Cycle of Fate,” “I'll Be 
What I Chcose,” and “Drum Dance.” 
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(Continued from page 58) 

talk on the subject “How Can We Sell the 
Physical Education Program to Other Edu- 
cators?” by Charles H. McCloy, research 
professor of physical education, State Univer- 
sity of lowa; a panel discussion on the subject 
“School Physician Cooperation” led by Dr. 
Bauer, director of the bureau of health 
education, AMA; Folk Dancing directed by 
Miss Snyder, Mahtomedi; John Niles, St. Paul; 
Mark Klonowski, Anoka; John Roach, Glas- 
coe; and Wayne Slocum, White Bear. 


INSTRUCTION GUIDE 


A Guide for Instruction in Physical Educa- 
tion is the title of a recent publication by 
the Minnesota State Department of Educa- 
tion. ‘The guide outlines the purposes of 
physical education in relation to the purposes 
of general education. It lists the charac- 
teristics and activity needs of children (grades 
7-12) and suggests the basic essentials for an 
adequate program. Reference books and 
visual aids for the various units are included 
in the publication. 


FOLK DANCE FEDERATION 


Raten A. Piper and Maurice Ostrander, 
University of Minnesota are President and 
Secretary respectively of the Folk Dance 
Federation of Minnesota. The former is 
chairman of the Minnesota de’ ; tion to the 
International Square Dance stival. 

There were 130 representauives from 15 
states and several Canadian Provinces at the 
Camp Independence summer folk dance 
festival. Extensive plans are being laid for 
next summer even tho it may be necessary 
to limit the enrolment. ‘ 


JOHNSON AT WESLEYAN 


Eart Jounson, who retired last year after 
long service as Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Lincoln, [Nebr.] Public Schools, 
is now a member of the Department of 
Physica! Education for Men at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


New to the Lincoln, [Nebr.] Public 
Schools is a prgoram of physical education 
for elementary schools. Five full-time trained 
physical educators, Mrs. Joan Gillespie, Sam 
Hale, Mrs. Betty Hayes, Robert Higgins, and 
Joyce Lehl, are responsible for conducting the 
program in 22 schools. Special remedial 
physical education is under the direction of 
a corrective specialist, Robert Higgins. Dr. 
Walter Foster, director of health and health 
services of the Lincoln Public Schools, ad- 
ministers the entire program. 


UNDERGRADUATE TEACHER PREPARATION 


Manet Ler, chairman, Department of 
Physical Education for Women at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, is chairman of a com- 
mittee studying the status of undergraduate 
preparation for teachers of health, physical 
education, and recreation in the state. Other 
members of the committee are: Vernon Hul- 
gate, State Department of Public Instruction; 
Eunice Way, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Nebraska; 
Emest Gorr, Department of Physical Educa- 
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tion for Men, University of Omaha, and 
Leland Copeland, Department of Physical 
Education for Men, Kearney State Teachers 
College. The report of the committee will 
be ready shortly. 


NEBRASKA MEETING 


Tue meeting of the NAHPER was held 
in the Men’s Physical Education Building on 
the campus of the University of Nebraska 
Oct. 26. One of the features of the program 
was a panel discussion on “Pertinent Prob- 
lems in Health and Physical Education.” 
There was a special luncheon for members 
of the Coaches Association and a tea for 
all women interested in physical education. 


NORTH DAKOTA AHPER MEETS 


; Te annual meeting of the North Dakota 
'AHPER was held in Fargo, Oct. 19, in con- 
junction with the Convention of the North 
Dakota Education Association. Louis Keller, 
Department of Physical Education, University 
of Minnesota, was the speaker for the joint 
session. A basketball clinic and instruction 
in circle, couple, and square dances were 
the features of the Women’s Section. A talk 
by Mr. Ozzie Cowles, Departm eat of Physical 
! Education, University of Minnesota, was the 
main feature of the program for the Men’s 
Section. Willis Osman, Valley Center, was 
elected president. 


KANSAS REGIONAL MEETINGS 


VARIED programs were presented by the 
various health and physical education sections 
held in conjunction with the six regional 
meetings of the Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation conducted at Chanute, Garden City, 
Hayes, Salina, Topeka, and Wichita, Nov. 
2-3. Section meetings at each regional meet- 
ing followed the usual patterns of having 
jomt meetings of the men and women 
teachers of health and physical education 
followed by separate meetings for women 
physical education teachers, and for men 
physical education teachers, and coaches. 


KANSAS SEES NEED FOR SUPERVISOR 


Errorts of the KAHPER for the present 
year are centered about directing attention 
to the need for a State Supervisor of Physical 
Education. A committee composed of Merle 
Henre, president of the Central District; 
Edna McCullough, Kansas State College; and 
Henry Shenk, University of Kansas; have been 
directed to bring the matter to the attention 
of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


X-RAY EXAMINATIONS 


Tne Kansas City, Kans., Public Schools 
cooperated with the State Board of Health 
and the County Health Department in con- 
ducting chest X-ray examinations of nearly 
50,000 persons over 12 years of age. Examina- 
tions were started with the beginning of 
school in the fall and were concluded on 
Dec. 15. 


MISSOURI CONVENTION 


Tue convention of the MAHPER was held 
in conjunction with the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Meeting at Kansas City, Nov. 16 and 17. 


The general theme of the convention was 
“Fun in Fitness.” Demonstrations were fea- 
tured in the program involved creative 
rhythms, square dances, tap rhythms, modern 
dance, selftesting, tumbling, apparatus and 
tumbling. 


MAHPER IMPLEMENTATION COMMITTEE 


Tue MAHPER Committee for Implement- 
ation of the Jackson’s Mill Report in Missouri 
met in the Capitol building in Jefferson City 
on Oct. 1950. The personnel of the 
committee, selected by Deane Smith, presi- 
dent of MAHPER, represented a wide geo- 
graphical distribution. The group discussed 
the professional education problems of Miss- 
ouri and voted to propose, to the chairman of 
the coming spring meeting, that place be 
allotted on the program for a discussion of 
certification of health, physical education, and 
recreation teachers in Missouri and that an 
effort be made to encourage individuals con- 
cerned with teacher preparation in Missouri to 
attend this meeting. 


MISSOURI U. STAFF CHANGES 

Grorce R. Epwarp replaced Jack 
Matthews as chairman of the Department of 
Physical Education at the; University of Miss- 
ouri. Dr. Matthews fills the newly-created 
post of Dean of Students on the M.U. 
campus. Chester L. —_ is back with the 
department after illness last spring. Darwin 
A. Hindman is in charge of the graduate pro- 
gram in physical education, and Anton J. 
Stankowski continues as Director of In- 
tramural Sports. ‘The required course program 
is under the direction of J. O. Keller, and 
Clifton French is again serving as extension 
instructor in physical education, with the 
majority of his work being in the recreation 
areas, 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING COURSES 


IN-SERVICE training courses are now being 
offered in physical education for elementary- 
school teachers in St. Louis and vicinity by 
Harris Teachers College. “Physical Education 
for Primary Grades” and “Gym Floor Activi- 
ties for Elementary School Boys and Girls” 
are offered in the fall semester, while “‘Folk 
and Square Dancing for Intermediate and 
Upper Grades” and “Team Sports for 
Elementary School Boys and Girls” are 
offered in the spring semester. Each course 
carnes two credit hours on the undergraduate 
school level. 


COLORADO A&M CLUB 


CoLoravo Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts College at Fort Collins has organized 
an AAHPER club with Lyle Yarrington as 
President. 

The purpose of the club is to inform all 
physical-education majors of worthwhile ideas 
and changes in the field. Business and social 
meetings will be held the second and fourth 
Tuesday of each month. It is intended that 
this club will aid in attaining full membership 
in the AAHPER of all physical-education 
majors. 


DENVER DANCES 


Dances showing the activities of Denver 
will be given in the Forty-first Annual Play 
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Festival on March 9, 1951, in the City Audi- 
torium. “Our Town,” the theme, with 
appropriate dances has been worked out by 
a committee of elementary, junior and senior 
high-school teachers under the capable leader- 
ship of Maisie A. ‘Hoyt of the Department 
of Health Education. 


COLORADO OFFICERS 


Orricers of the CAHPER are: President, 
John Davis, Colo. A. & M. College; Ist Vice 
President, Mrs. Aria Rosner, Denver; 2nd 
Vice President, Donald Good, Denver; Secy.- 
Treas., William E. Rapp, Denver; News Edi- 
tor, Mrs. Frances Blauer, Skinner Jr. High 
School. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


STATE DEPARTMENT BULLETINS 


Rutn By er, state department consultant 
[Conn.] in physical education, announces 
that the State Department [Conn.] is com- 
pleting two bulletins, [1] Standards and Poli- 
cies for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation and [2] A Guide for Local Curri- 
culum Development in Health Education for 
Secondary Schools in Connecticut. 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCES 


Scuneiper, US Office of Education 
met with [Conn.] regional administrators 
and cadet teachers. Miss Schneider developed 
a topic relating to “Planning for Physical 
Education.” Discussion followed her address. 
Miss Francis Foley of the state department, 
acted as program chairman during Miss 
Schneider’s tour. 

Representatives from the Teacher's College 
of Connecticut met with Charles Prohaska of 
the state department at New Britain and dis 
cussed “Ways and Means of Improving Physi 
cal Education in the Teacher's Colleges of 
Connecticut.” 


ANNUAL BASKETBALL OFFICIATING CLINIC 


ApproxIMATELy 600 coaches, players, and 
officials attended the clinic at Teacher’s Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain, on Nov. 
21. Alden Hewitt, Connecticut Central 
Board; Ray Oosting, Trinity College; and 
Ross Merrick of Teacher’s College of Connec- 
ticut were the speakers. 


NEW CONN. U. STAFF MEMBERS 


Artruur is head football coach; 
Forrest Jordan, line coach; Robert Ingalls, 
Paul White, and Lawrence Panciera, acting as 
assistant football coaches. Other new physical 
education instructors are Viola Kleindienst 
and Robert Kennedy. 
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MAJOR OFFICER RECOGNITION 


Georce Van Busser, director, School of 
Physical Education, University of Connecti- 
cut, is the current president of the Intercol 
legiate Soccer Football Association and presi 
dent-elect of the Association of New England 
Colleges for Conference on Athletics. 


FALL MEETING OF THE DAHPER 


Tue fall meeting of the Delaware Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Rec 
reation was held in conjunction with the 
Delaware State Education Association, on 
Friday, Oct. 27, in the P. S. duPont High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, Lloyd M. 
Jones of Pennsylvania State College spoke to 
the group on the topic, “Where Does Physi 
cal Education Stand?” 

Demonstrations jin social dancing and 
square dancing by elementary and junior-high 
school students of Wilmington were followed 
by a demonstration by physical-education 
majors of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DRIVER EDUCATION AWARD 


Ar tHe closing general meeting of the 
Delaware State Education Association Con- 
vention, Julian H. Harvey, of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, New York 
City, presented a National Driver Education 
Achievement Award to the state of Delaware 
for its Driver ‘Education Program. The 
award was accepted by Governor Carvel who 
presented it to Dr. George R. Miller, Jr., 
State Superintendent of Schools. 


A VARIETY OF CLINICS 


Tue department of health and physical 
education of the University of Delaware was 
host at an Athletic Injuries Clinic on Dec. 
9. Irvine Flinn, fr., noted orthopedic 
surgeon of Wilmington; Frank Wiechec, 
trainer of the Phillies 
Eagles, and Duke Wyre, head trainer at the 
University of Maryland and president of the 
Southern Conference Trainers Association 
were principal speakers at the all-day clinic. 

Over 400 high-school students witnessed a 
tennis demonstration by Margaret Osbourne 
duPont, first ranking women’s singles player 
and Eddie Moylan, tenth ranking men’s 
singles player, at the P. S. duPont High 
School [Del.] recently. Following the 
demonstration students participated in class 
work under the guidance of Mrs. duPont 
and Mr. Moylan. 


DR. ESSLINGER SPEAKS AT MAINE MEETING 


“Ir we are to give strong, virile leadership 
to the world, we must be a strong, virile 
people.” These were the words of Arthur 
A. Esslinger, director of physical education, 
Springfield College. He delivered the main 
address at the luncheon session of the 
MAHPER fall meeting on October 19-20 at 
Auburn-Lewiston. 

Dr. Esslinger further pointed out the fact 
that America’s most precious resource is her 
people. “What could be more important 
under present world conditions,” he asked, 
“than the health, physical fitness, vitality, 
vigor, and morale of people?’ He con- 


and Philadelphia | 


tinued: “As important as these qualities are, 
they have never been adequately emphasized 
in our schools. The most serious deficits 
of World War II and the least excusable were 
the health and physical education of the 
citizens of the nation. Our lack of physical 
fitness was one of the major revelations of 
the war.” Esslinger observed: “It is an un- 
fortunate fact that our people get excited 
about health education and physical education 
only when there is a war or the threat of 
war.” In concluding his talk, Dr. Esslinger 
was of the opinion that the same health edu- 
cation, physical education, and_ recreation 
activities “so successfully used between 1941 
and 1945 should again be instituted... .” 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 


“A MENTALLY healthy person is so well- 
intergrated that he balances his intellectual, 
emotional, and physical needs with wisdom, 
and attains satisfying human relationships,” 
Dr. John K. McCreary of Bates College 
declared in his discussion of the Psychology 
of Mental Health at the MAHPER meeting. 
Dr. McCreary pointed out that mental health 
is dependent upon physical health, whole- 
some habits, personal efficiency, and a zest 
for living. 


MAINE OFFICERS 


The following 
MAHPER: 

James H. Grooms, president, Supt. of Re- 
creation and Parks, Auburn; Doris I. Frrz, 
vice president, Women’s Physical Education 

(Continued on page 62) 


are the officers of 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1951, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Physi- 


cal Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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‘members of the department. 


(Continued from page 61) 
Director Gorham State Teachers’ College 
Gorham; Howarp G. RicHarpson, secretary- 
treasurer, Director of P.E.H.R., State Depart- 


- ment of Education Augusta. 


District Representatives: Map- 
DEN, president, District 1; Franktin Downte, 
president, District Il; Ricumonp Roperick, 
president, District III; Bernarp A. Mac- 
Kenzie, president, District IV; 
Bonvit_e, president, District V. 


MASS. AHPER MEETING 


Fatt meeting of the Mass. AHPER was 
held on Nov. 13, 1950, at the Teachers Col- 
lege of the City of Boston. Meldon Wenner, 
physical education teacher in Belmont High 
School and president of the association, 
presided. 

The theme of the meeting was “Plans and , 
Programs in the New Gymnasium Building.” 
Charles Thibideau, superintendent of schools 
in Belmont, told the large audience, ‘““What 
a Superintendent Expects of His Physical 
Education Staff in the New Gymnasium 
Building.” ““The Program of Health Educa- 
tion in a New Gymnasium Building” was set 
forth by Leslie W. Irwin, professor of health 
education at the Boston University. Other | 
speakers were Stephen Mahoney, director of 
recreation in Cambridge, and Thomas E. 
Hines, director of physical education in Brook- 
line. 

Brookline has just completed the most per- 
fectly planned gymnasium building in Mass., 
which is the culmination of Mr. Hines’ ideas. 
The membership of the Mass. AHPER 
will have an opportunity to inspect the build- 
ing at its winter meeting. 


FALL RIVER PUBLICATION 


Tue Oct. issue of the Health and Physical 
Education Review of the Fall River, Mass. 
Public Schools was an excellent piece of work 
reflecting credit upon the Director of Physical 
Education, Richard F. Hayden and his staff 
of teachers. One page, twin columned, gave 
the news highlights of members and former 
A clever 
ture was the spotlighting of educational 
articles in recent magazines. 


Now Available to You 


ORIGINAL 
SPEED-A-WAY 
GUIDE 


Offer your students this thrilling new 
game. A combination of Field Hockey, 
Basketball, Speedball, 


Ball, played with a soccer ball on a Hockey 


Soccer and Field 


field. Simple rules. One dollar a copy. 


Marjorie S. Larsen, Chairman 
Girls Physical Education Dept. 
Edison High School 

Stockton, California 


DR. MEYER FEATURED AT MD. MEETING 


Harotp Meyer of The University of 
North Carolina spoke on “Outdoor Educa- 
tion,” at the annual meeting of the The 
Maryland Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held in Baltimore 
on Nov. 3, 1950. Dr. Meyer gave the fol- 
lowing information to the group in the Re- 
creation Section of the conference. The 
growth of cities and the building of national 
parks have mdde it possible to develop thou- 
sands of camps. ‘These are a powerful enter- 
prise and social force. It is very essential now 
that public schools be prepared to sponsor 
camping and outdoor-education programs 
otherwise outside agencies will take this on 
There are now 500 schools experimenting 
in this field and the leading states are Calif., 
Mich., Mo., and N. Y. 

The Kellogg Funds make it possible to 
carry On a year-round program in Mich. ‘The 
problematic factors to be considered are: [1] 
Everything should be experimental at present. 
[2] It is necessary to make a choice. Is this 
a pedagogical tool or an extra-curricula activity 
in recreation? [3] No experiments at present 
have been made without joimt action and 
working together with other departments. [4] 
It calls for a complete new set up in leader- 
ship personnel. 


EXPANDED PROGRAMS OF MARYLAND U. 


THE more than 360 men and women major 
students in the College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation, and Health at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland are meeting a variety of new 
experiences and opportunities in their pro- 
fessional preparations. 

New teachers added to the college staff 
include: Benjamin Massey, University of 
Illinois; Ellen Harvey, University of Oregon; 
and Warren Johnson, Boston University. 
Doris Nevendorf from the University of Chic- 
ago and Harvard will soon be working in the 
health-education program. 

The university will conduct extension 
courses in physical education, recreation, and 
health in Baltimore next semester. The 
graduate program is being revised in such a 
way that part-time students may complete 
graduate work by attending extension and 
summer-session Courses. 

The following persons have been added 
to the women’s department at the college: 
Martha Haverstick, University of Wisconsin; 
Roslyn Garfield, CCNY; Molly Lynn; Louise 
Howarth, University of Minnesota. 

The women’s swimming pool buiding, with 
its dance studio and offices will be available 
for use by the beginning of the second 
semester. Down at the gymnasium, the men 
are already using the new and wellequipped 
weight-lifting room. 

Interest in the college’s recreation program 
is reflected by the fact that over 1300 men 
students are now participating in Director 
Jim Kehoe’s intramural sports activities. These 
activities include: touch football, horse- | 
shoes, tennis, cross-country and _ track. 


| HEBEL SUCCEEDS UHLER 


Everett L. Heser of Leonia, N. J., has | 


| been appointed Assistant in Physical Educa- | 


tion by Commissioner of Education John H. 
Bosshart to fill the vacancy created by the 
retirement of William P. Uhler, Jr. 

Mr. Hebel received his Bachelor of Physi- 
cai Education degree from Springfield College 
in 1928, his Master of Arts degree in 1932 
from N. Y. U., and is now working for his 
doctor’s degree at N. Y. U. 

Mr. Hebel has been for 22 years Director of 
Health and Physical Education and Director 
of Athletics in Bogota, N. J. From 1942- 
1945 he served as Lieut. Cdr. in the Navy. 

Besides being affiliated with numerous edu- 
cational and civic organizations, Mr. Hebel 
is a member of the New Jersey Football, 
Basketball, and Baseball Associations; member 
of the Eastern Intercollegiate Football and 
Basketball Associations, and a member of the 
V-Five Instructor’s Association. 


RHYTHMS COMMITTEE 


Tue Rhythms Committee of the New Jer- 
sey Association for. Health and Physical Edu- 
cation has recently published A Source Book 
in Dance. The book is an invaluable teaching 
tool for all teachers. Mrs. Edna Doll of 201 
Garfield Place, South Orange, N. J. is Chair- 
man of the Rhythms Committee and inquires 
may be addressed to her. 


ZONE ACTIVITIES 


Reports from secretaries indicate that sev- 
eral of the zones in New York State have 
given a major place on their fall programs to 
square-dance workshops. Emphasis on_ this 
activity is timely. The fine work of Duke 
Miller of Gloversville during the square-dance 
session at last year’s annual conference in 
Syracuse plus the efforts of Jerry Donnelly of 
New Rochelle and his group in promoting 
the development of square dancing thruout 
the past year are undoubtedly responsible for 
this movement. 

A major place on the annual conference 
program in Buffalo has been set aside for 
square dancing and should serve to continue 
this desirable trend. It is expected that this 
coordination of zone and state efforts on a 
common objective for the year—the teaching 
of square dancing—will be reflected in in- 
creased emphasis on the teaching of square 
dancing thruout the public schools of New 
York State. The fact that the movement 
developed more or less spontaneously shows 
its virility. 


HEALTH CONFERENCES ADMINISTRATORS 


Tue Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation and the New York State Tuberculosis 
and Public Health Association has conducted 
eight conferences for school administrators 
and plans to hold 10 more by March 1951. 

Each work conference starts at 10:00 and 
ends at 4:00 p.m. The general plan is as 
follows: [1] participants submit problems 


RHYTHM AND THE NOYES TECHNIQUE 
by Valeria Ladd 


Clear text and 
$6.50 incl. postage. 

Press of William J. Clark 
655 6th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Useful book for the dancer. 
280 diagrams. 
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they would like discussed in advance; [2] 
In all cases these have been grouped under 


[a] School Health Services, [b] Health 
Teaching and, [c] Program Coordination; 
{3] Each participant attends one of the 
above three groups for discussion; [4] Con- 
sultants from the state education department 
and colleges and universities of N. Y. are 
made available for each group; [5] School 
administrators serve as discussion leaders, 
moderators, and summarizers; [6] All groups 
assemble for summaries; [7] One month after 
each conference a follow-up survey is made 
by the local Tuberculosis and Public Health 
Association at which time each participant is 
interviewed to get his reaction to the con- 
ference and to get ideas which may be help- 
ful to administrators in their conduct of 
school health education programs. 


HEALTH EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


Tue Department of Health and Physical 
Education of Temple University, with the 
cooperation of the Community Health 
Agencies of Philadelphia sponsored a Health 
Education Conference on Nov. 15 at Mitten 
Hall. Designed to meet the needs of the 
preprofessional student as well as the teacher 
in service, the conference was focused upon 
school-community teamwork in health educa- 
tion. 

Highlights of the program included demon- 
strations, new techniques in health education, 
a film forum, an exhibit of resources materials 
and group discussions. Elizabeth McHose 
was General Chairman of the conference. 


MEMORIAL PLANNED FOR DR. STECHER 


Tue Philadelphia County Association for 
HPER is planning a permanent memorial to 
Dr. Stecher, who died at the age of 92 [Tue 
Journar, October, 1950]. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


AN informative meeting was held in Mitten 
Hall, Temple University, on Oct. 26 by the 
Philadelphia County Association of HPER. 
Discussion centered on Mental Health in an 
Emergency. Speakers included A. Victor 
Hansen, psychiatrist of Temple University 
Medical School who spoke on “Physical and 
Health Education and Psychiatry,” and Lt. 
Col. Murl Corbett, USMCR, group director, 
Philadelphia Civilian Defense, who spoke on 
“Physical and Health Education in the 
Present Critical Situation.” 


ATOMIC WARFARE IMPLICATIONS 


Tue Southeastern District Association for 
HPER of Pa., held a meeting on Oct. 25 
at the Radnor High School, Wayne. William 
E. Helms, vice-chairman of the Disaster Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Safety Services 
of the SE Pa. Chapter of American Red 
Cross, spoke on “Implications of Atomic War- 
fare on the Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Programs in Our Schools.” 


VAHPER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE NEWS 


Tue first meeting of the new Vermont 
AHPER Executive Committee was held on 
Oct. 23. Plans were laid for the year’s work. 
District meetings for all physical-education 
instructors and coaches were planned to pro- 
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vide opportunity for more people to meet 
more frequently. 

Seven districts were set up, coinciding as 
nearly as possible with the Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation Districts. A committee was appointed 
to work out a new constitution for the 
VAHPER. The VAHPER and AAHPER 
membership drives were organized and dis- 
cussed. A semi-annual newsletter going to 
all engaged in physical education, health, and 
recreation in the state was decided upon. 
GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE ON RECREATION 

Tue eighth annual Governor’s Conference 
on Recreation was held Oct. 23, 1950, in 
Montpelier, Vt. “A Midcentury Look at Rec 
reation” was the theme. 

Three general sessions included introduc- 
tions and speakers on the necessity of leader- 
ship training, the White House Conference 
on Recreation, and,a summary of the con- 
ference. Sectional hneetings covered the fol- 
lowing topics: Planning for Recreation, Rec- 
reation for Hospital and Special Disability 
Groups, Craft Corner, Winter Sports for the 
Community, Youth Hosteling Development, 
Country Dancing, Small Community Plans 
for Recreation, Recreation Programs for 
Youth, and Recreation for the Aging. 


N.S.W.A. NEWS 


N.S.W.A. NOMINATIONS 

In the spring of 1951, N.S.W.A. must 
elect two members-at-large to the Legis- 
lative Board. It is the duty of the com- 
mittee on inations and electi 
both to nominate and to select from the 
nominees those who are to be the candi- 
dates. In addition every member of the 
section is free to send in nominations. 
At this time, the chairman, Virginia Dix 
Sterling, State University of lowa, lowa 
City, lowa, solicit inati Please 
send them to her not later than January 
20, and earlier if possible. 

The members-at-large serve on the 
Legislative Board and may have special 
duties assigned to them. Representation 
from the fields of industry and youth 
service groups is desirable to round out 
the interest affiliations of the board. In 
considering nominees please consider the 
aforementioned, and remember that 
board members are of little value unless 
they can attend meetings. Please send 
nominations! 


N.S.W.A. LEGISLATIVE BOARD MEETS 

Mempers of the Legislative Board of the 
N.S.W.A. met on Dec. 28-29 at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel in New York Cny. For a 
report of the business transacted, see the 
February N.S.W.A. Column. 

KENTUCKY HAS REP. 

New state representative for N.S.W.A. 
in Kentucky is Eleanor R. Morrison of the 
University of Louisville. Projects underway 
in Kentucky are: i 

{1] Field Hockey Clinic at the University 
of Louisville on Nov. 11. The program in- 
cluded: 

[a] Presentation of techniques 


| LET recorded oral 


_ EVERYBODY SWING TO Booth 
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[b] Stick work practice sessions 

{c] Discussion of rules, officiating, and team 
tatics 

[d] College and High School Demonstration 
sames 

[2] Assistance with local groups as re- 
quested in coaching, officiating, and reference 
materials. 

[3] Encouraging teachers, officials, and 
coaches to secure ratings to improve officiat- 
ing and attend clinics or workshops for pro- 
fessional growth. 

[4] Assisting local high schools in form- 
ing G.A.A.’s. 

[5] Distributing a report on the results of 
surveys made by the Kentucky representative 
of the N.S.W.A. and the research committee 
at the University of Louisville on functioning 
G.A.A.’s in the state and college awards sys- 
tems. 


OKLAHOMA BOARD HOLDS FALL MEETING 


On Nov. 13 the Oklahoma ‘Board of 
N.S.W.A. met in Oklahoma City. Rachel 
Blackburn, State Representative, reports the 
following actions taken: 

(Continued on page 64) 


| Wanna 


BET on a sure thing in square dancing? 
Buy “HONOR YOUR PARTNER”! 


GET the best in oral instructions on 
phonograph records? 
Buy “HONOR YOUR PARTNER”! 


SET a new precedent in the mode of 
teaching square dancing? 
Buy “HONOR YOUR PARTNER”! 


instructions elimi- 
nate arduous tasks? 
Buy “HONOR YOUR PARTNER”! 


at 
the Hotel Statler during the Conven- 
Get acquainted with Ed. Dur- 
lacher . . . that “genial gentleman of 
gyrating sets.” Listen to HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER recordings and be convinced 
that “HONOR YOUR PARTNER” REC- 
ORDS ARE ‘TOPS’! 


If you miss the convention, don’t fail 
to write for a descriptive pamphlet. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Dept. PER. Freeport, N. Y. 
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IN SCHOOL TOWELS, IT’S THE 
QUALITY OF COTTON THAT COUNTS 


The reputation and wide acceptance for quality achieved by McArthur 
School Towels is due to McArthur’s selection and grading of the 
cotton used. A towel is as good as the cotton in it, and only the 
best grades are used to achieve the unif, 
characterize McArthur School Towels. Specify McArthur towels for 
your school . . . for the economy that quality gives . 
sible cost-per-use. QUALITY COUNTS. 


oo McA RTHUR 


‘ 


ity and gth that 


. lowest pos- 


(Continued from page 63) 

[1] Two hundred Desirable Practices in 
Athletics, At Your Service, and 1951 Publica- 
tions were distributed. ‘There was a complete 
sell-out of guides and display material at the 
State Sectional Women’s Physical Education- 
al meeting. 

(2] N.S.W.A. materials were displayed at 
the state education meeting. 

[3] Volleyball play days planned for 
various sections of the state. Play days are 
to include learning the game, how to make 
equipment needed when sthools cannot afford 
to purchase it, competition, entertamment 
refreshments. Upon request, major 
students from the state colleges and univer- 
sities will be sent to communities to teach 
the game 

{4] An Aquatic Play Day was scheduled 
for Tulsa in late Feb. 

[5] A discussion of basketball in small 
schools of the state was held. It was decided 
that letters would be sent to county superin 
tendents and principals asking their coopera- 
tion in improving the situation and enclosing 
a copy of Desirable Practices in Athletics, At 
Your Service and 1951 Publications. 

{6] Members were urged to write articles 
on N.S.W.A., sports, health, and physical 
education for the state magazines. Also, 
members were urged to talk at PTA meetings. 


TEXAS HOLDS BASKETBALL CLINICS 


Morrtrey, state representative for 
N.S.W.A. in Texas, reports that Rhea Wil- 
liams, state athletic director, 1s working with 
N.S.W.A. committees and the colleges to 
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NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 50 Hedley Place, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


following seven colleges held clinics in Nov. 
[1] East Texas State Teachers College— 
Gertrude Warmack in charge. 
{2] Sam Houston State Teachers College 
—Nancy Sour in charge. 

[3] Southern Methodist 
Maryhelen Vannier in charge. 
[+] West Texas State 

Cooley in charge. 


University— 


College—Joann 


train coaches and officials in Basketball. The | 


[5] Texas College of Arts and Industries | 


—Nan Roberts in charge. 
[6] Stephen F. 
Lucille Norton in charge. 
[7] Texas State College for Women—Ann 
Duggan in charge. 


D. C. HOLDS HOCKEY CLINIC 


Fair weather and a good turn-out helped 
to make a ‘hockey clinic planned by Elizabeth 


Austin State College— | 


Cooper and Betty June Karle of D. C. a | 


success. ‘The clinic was 
N.S.W.A., the D. C. Public Schools, and 
the Washington Field Hockey Association. 


sponsored by | 


Virginia Bourquardez, former U. S. Hockey | 


player, commented on various aspects of 
position and team play during the demonstra- 
tion game. 


PLAY DAY AND CLINICS IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Lanprum, N.S.W.A. representa- 
tive in South Carolina, reports a new officials’ 
board at Spartanburg. Ratings are given in 
basketball, volleyball, softball, and swimming. 
An Aquatics Clinic was held on Nov. 18 at 
Converse College. 
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BY HWatconal 


OF TRADITIONAL GOOD QUALITY 
AND FINE WORKMANSHIP 


Our traditional good quality and fine 
workmanship are maintained. Carefully 
designed suits of the most exacting re- 
quirements and high standard of per- 
fection. 


Practical too - yet cost no more. 


NATIONALLY PREFERRED 


WRITE FOR NEW ATTRACTIVE OFFER IN OUR NEW 
FALL CIRCULAR, NO,54 
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Nebraska, uses Porter basketball backstops throughout its POL, A, 
fine new gymnasium. Along the balcony, below, are seen “ 77 © 4 
Lat 


BOASTS OF PORTER 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


BOY'S TOWN, the famous Catholic center for boys in Be, 


If your problem is one of equipping a gvym- 
nasium, Porter is the organization with the 
answers. Countless schools, universities, 
In the main courts No. 2268 pe ge ogee ere backstops clubs and communities for many years have 


are used. They are equipped with Porter all-steel fan-sha 
banks. In the background are various pieces of Porter gym- relied on Porter, not only for fine equip- 


nastic apparatus. 
. - ment, but for seasoned counsel on how to 
our engineers will help you : ‘ ; 
; ‘ make proper installations. Write today for 
Whether you are planning a new build- ; ‘ 
ing, or equipping an old one, our ex- “ current catalog information. We shall be 


rienced engineers are at your service. Ta : 
Ie is wise to pan their helpful suggestions pleased to quote promptly on your require- 


before you act. 


THE J. E. PO RTE 2 CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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